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No bones about it: From 
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sequel, Michael Crichton 
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When Lisa was born 
her kidneys didn’t work. It saved $200.000 


So we helped Lisa’s mother in hospital costs. 


learn to care for her. 








And let Lisa grow 


up at home. 


Aetna’s Individual Case Managers help 
people who are in our group plans receive 
proper health care. They help to find the 
best available treatment by understanding 
people's needs and by working with their 
doctors. In many cases. by discovering 
alternative methods for treatment, medical 
costs are reduced. And more importantly, 
people can recover ina somewhat more 
comfortable environment. Like FAttna 
home. for instance. With family. 
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INCREDIBLY 


sophisticated technology and 


SURPRISINGLY OLD-FASHIONED IDEAS. 


AT TOYOTA'S five American manufacturing plants, we = / 
employ robotics, computers and advanced technology. 
We also employ people who share the belief that quality ( 


is a team effort. In fact, last year alone more than ( 


60,000 team-member suggestions were introduced into 
our U.S. production lines. It’s this combination of tech 
nology and teamwork that is bringing world-renowned 


Toyota quality to everything we build here in America 
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This WIde-open 


road brought to you by new Microsoft Office 











and Schedule+. Use them to Wo 
and share information throughe 
more in-depth analysis. Pull information fre 


into another seamlessly. Manage your key contacts in Schedule+ and drop addr 
7 ) 
into Word when you write them letters. Use PowerPoint's Meeting Minder to tal 


Binder to create a single document that uses components from all five programs. 
Combine a cover letter, financial projections, and professional-looking charts and 
graphs seamlessly into one document. Save and print it as one. Open it and have all the 
applications it uses launch at once. You spend less time going back and forth between 
programs. Less time working around obstacles. More time focusing on the task at hand. 








Together, the programs break down the barriers between you and other people 
You find new ways to communicate, to share information, to collaborate 


Now you can use Microsoft Word as your e-mail editor with the Microsoft Exchange Inbox in Windows 95. 

Create your messages in Word, and use all of its functionality, its formatting options, to communicate more 

clearly, more convincingly. With Word's Internet Assistant; you can browse the World 

Wide Web and publish your own documents there. If you subscribe to The Microsoft 

Network, you can access it directly from Office. FindFast lets you search company 

nm servers and individual desktops for information you need by typing a phrase or key 
word. Even finding the information you need to schedule a meeting is made simpler 










with the Meeting Wizard in Schedule+. It can find.a time when your list of people can 
meet, locate a conference room, and notify everyone of the time and place. 


Now yollean take full advantage,of Windows 95, 


New Microsoft Office wdS deSigneditomwork hand-in-hand with the Windows® 95 
Operating system anduitsisimplitied user interface. To make the most of 32-bit 
Derformanceylong filenames, Shortcuts, multitasking, and the Windows Explorer. 
Together, they make computing fundamentally easier and faster. They make it 
Possible for you to spendfess time computing, more time working effectively. 
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Call your travel agent or 


1-800-HOTELS-1. 


Renaissance, a name you can 
be comfortable with. 
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PRESCRIPTION PADS. 





The number is staggering. 


start reducing stomach acid 
Doctors trust Tagamet® so 





Doctors have been applaud- 
much, they’ve written 237 million And now, doctors and pharma ing Tagamet since its inception. The 
prescriptions for Tagamet in America _cists will appreciate Tagamet HB's _ pioneering research behind ‘Tagame 
alone 


onset-of-action for heartburn. Pepcid — won 'The Nobel Prize for Medicine, the 
237 million AC? on the other hand, can take 


most prestigious award in science 
That's over 200 million more 








one to two hours to Now that same medication 
prescriptions than have been written 


for Pepcid? 








available without a prescription, 


for heartburn, as Tagamet HB™ 
oe 
pe as 


ose NOW FOR HEARTBURN 


SmithKline Beecham 
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Chapter One 
arvt$ FROM le, THE Best oF BoTH WorLDs. 
nae We were three days out of Perth in our new Subaru 
Outback’ when two nasty blokes of ill-repute and evil 
intent set upon us like dingos on a wallaby. “Don’t 
worry, luv,” said to my traveling companion, “this 
here Outback’s the world’s first sport-utility wagon. 
It’s part sport-utility, part car. All they've got is a 
Chevy Blazer.” I pressed the accelerator and we shot 
down the dusty desert road with the scalawags in hot 
pursuit. The chase was on. “Take that left just up 
ahead,” my companion navigated after perusing her 
map, and soon we were on an old cart path unfit for 
a mule team. Our Outback, with its Subaru All-Wheel 


Driving System, easily handled this unforgiving 












terrain, like any good sport-utility. But 
thanks to its optimally tuned suspension, 
our rocky passage felt more like a 
Sunday drive in a fine sedan. 
Nevertheless, the pesky vermin 
proved difficult to shake. 
“What could they be 
after, ” | wondered. And 





suddenly realized that it 


must be the Outback 
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itself. After all, how many vehicles have more cargo 


space than a Honda Passport, more headroom than a 
Jeep Cherokee, gr ound c lear be 
ance like a Ford Explorer, plus 


Fuel Ec 
Front Headroom 40.2" 
Front Legroom 43.3" 








the riding comfort and fuel 
economy of a passenger car? 
Indeed, the world’s first sport-utility wagon would 
make quite a prize. But our immediate concern was 
escape. We found our way onto a winding mountain 
road, our pursuers still just a stone’s throw behind. We 
soon met with a particularly tight turn, which tested 
the limits of our stability. But thanks to our Outback’s 


lower center of gravity, we handled the nuisance with 


COMPARE THE SUBARU OUTBACK.’ 
Subaru jfeepGrand ford 
Outback Cherokee Explorer 

»nomy (mpg) 20/26 
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nary a problem. Our rivals, following in their Chevy 
Blazer, fared less well with that tricky roadway, and 


their exact fate on that day 





Passport remains a mystery. So we 





15/720 15720 15/18 
3g ig 38.0" P ahi H p ‘s 
or 424 125 drove on, fee ling safe for the 


moment, but keenly aware 





leage 


that other adventures might await us down the road. 
If you'd like to join in our exploits, just visit your 


Subaru dealer for a test-drive, or call |-800-WANT-AWD. 


The Beauty of All-Wheel Drive: 


OOOO 
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article on Siberia and the Lena Delta 
Biosphere Reserve in Yakutia [Cover 
Srory, Sept. 4]. How I wish the mem- 
bers of the 104th Congress could show 
as much restraint and responsibility 
concerning the Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge! In contradiction of the intent of 
the 1980 Alaska Land Conservation Act, 
budget resolutions are being consid- 
ered by this Congress that would open 
the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge to 
oil and natural gas leases. There are bet- 
ter ways to balance the budget. While 
there is still time to make a difference, | 
hope we will all strongly encourage our 
legislators to protect the Arctic Nation- 
al Wildlife Refuge and wilderness areas 
in the Lower 48 from oil and gas devel- 
opment. Let's not allow a few people in 
Congress who are out of touch with the 
American people’s commitment to wild 
places and wild things to take actions 
that we would soon regret. 
John Denver 
Aspen, Colorado 


WHAT'S GOING ON IN SIBERIA IS THE SAME 

thing that’s occurring in the rain forests 

of South America and the fragile coral 

reefs of the Caribbean. These areas have 

all fallen prey to greed. If we continue 

exploiting the earth, we will bring about 
our own demise. 

Naga Yalla 

Edgewater, New Jersey 

AOL: NYalla 


YOUR SIBERIA COVER HEADLINE QUES- 
tions, THE RAPE OF SIBERIA ... CAN IT BE 
SAVED BY CAPITALISM? That's like asking 
Can Alaska be saved by oil spills? Open- 
ing a part of Siberia that has not already 
been wounded by nuclear and other 
environmental horrors under commu- 
nism to capitalist ventures in oil, forestry 
and so on will only make a bad situation 
worse. I suggest that the only kind of 
capitalism that should be allowed in 
Siberia is operations to clean up those 
areas damaged by hazardous dumping, 





The Rape of Siberia 

6¢ There is a monster lurking in the 
frigid reaches of the north, and it is 
not Frankenstein's. It is our legacy of 


environmental destruction. 99 


Geoffrey Rapp 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


and maybe a squadron of wrecking balls 

for Norilsk. Vice President Gore should 

turn his attention from timber raping in 
Siberia to timber growing in America. 

Daniel L. Pearlman 

Alexandria, Virginia 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR CHILLING DEPIC- 
tion of environmental disaster in Siberia. 
As a student in Magadan, Siberia, I wit- 
nessed leaky oil refineries, toxic-waste 
dumps at the headwaters of rivers, scrap- 
yards of twisted metal and swaths of 
clear-cut land: grim testimony to the fail- 
ure of the Soviet system to care for 
Siberia’s fragile ecosystem. 

Industrial society seems to lead inex- 
orably to devastation of the earth’s north- 
ern lands. On America’s own arctic fron- 
tier, the U.S. Congress stands poised to 
allow oil exploration of the Arctic 
National Wildlife Refuge in Alaska, 
something a soon-to-be-released Interi- 
or Department report says would- cause 
“irreparable harm.” There is a monster 
lurking in the frigid reaches of the north, 
and it is not Frankenstein’s. It is our lega- 
cy of environmental destruction. 

Geoffrey Rapp 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


WHERE IS THE PROOF THAT COMMUNISM 
destroyed the forests of Siberia, rather 
than greed, which is the real suspect? If 
destruction was caused by greed, wouldn’t 
that mean capitalism? You should have 
mentioned how the U.S. is destroying its 
own forests and that U.S.-based compa- 
nies are rushing into the former Soviet 
Union to exploit its natural resources. 
Tracy Brien 
San Francisco 
Via E-mail 


YOUR ARTICLE PROVED WHAT GERMAN 
philosopher Martin Heidegger already 
knew when he decided to sit out the 
“great” ideological debates of World War 
II. There is only one ideology, and that is 
technology, which holds that we should 
allocate the greatest number of goods to 








the largest number of people. Capitalism 
and socialism merely have different the- 
ories on how best to achieve that goal, 
but they never question the goal. The 
only alternative to the ideology of tech- 
nology that has given us Siberia and 
Bhopal, Chernobyl and Three Mile 
Island is ecology. 
Jordi Ros 
Beverly Hills, California 


YOUR COVER STORY “THE RAPE OF SIBERIA” 
is a disappointment. You seem to have 
compassion for the soil but not for the 
lives of the hundreds of thousands of 
Estonians, Latvians, Ukrainians and 
members of other nations who perished 
in Siberia during Soviet rule. 
Aina O. Nucho 
Baltimore, Maryland 


BY THE TIME OUR REPUBLICANS IN CON- 
gress get through, Alaska and the rest of 
the U.S. will look the same as Borneo and 
Siberia. Then when bottom-line greed is 
finished, there will be enough unem- 
ployed, motivated citizens to homestead 
all those square miles and spend their 
lives pulling up stumps. 
Eugene W. Foote 
Ocean Grove, New Jersey 


IF GORE AND HIS ENVIRONMENTALISTS 
and ecologists wish to help the Siberians 
in their advocacy of our form of govern- 
ment, they would do well to form corpo- 
rations of their own that would enter the 
field of resource development in compe- 
tition with the multinational oil compa- 
nies. Then cost-benefit ratios would 
determine the viability of their preserva- 
tion efforts. Or, alternatively, they could 
merge with the oil companies to form a 
really strong development team. 

Joseph A. Guerrieri 

Newark, Delaware 


THE PHOTO OF THE UNMARKED WOODEN 
crosses in the northern tundra remind- 
ed me of my youth. In 1945, my physi- 
cian father and I were taken by the Sovi- 
et NKVD (more recently the KGB) from 
our home in Budapest, Hungary, and, 
though innocent, accused of espionage. 
(After the collapse of the Soviet Union, 
the charges were dropped.) We were 
shipped to the labor camps (Gulag) of 
the dreaded Kolyma region of north- 
eastern Siberia, where I spent eight 
years between life and death. At one 
point, I weighed 85 Ibs., and only a mir- 
acle saved me from joining those wood- 
en crosses. My father’s body is buried 
there, and it is quite possible that one of 
those crosses marks his grave. 
George Z. Bien 
Fairfax, Virginia 
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Playing Auto Catch Up 


PERHAPS IF FORD, AND CORPORATE AMER- 
ica in general, spent less time on public 
relations [BUSINEss, Sept. 4] and more 
time on quietly getting things done in a 
steady and unwavering pursuit of excel- 
lence, it would not be forced to play catch 
up so often. How appropriate that Ford’s 
best- selling car is named after the bull. 
Ian M. Hodge 
Rochester, New York 


American History Standards? 


IN “WHY AMERICA SHOULDN'T KILL CUL- 
tural Funding” [Cover Story, Aug. 7], 
Robert Hughes admits the proposed 
American History Standards developed 





tresses, pillows and blankets, and a 
service fee for laundry.” Michael 

_ Landau of Rome, New York, asked, 
“Why is it taking us so long to real- 








by ucta have “too much pluribus, not 
enough unum” and are flawed in analyz- 
ing the Aztecs, the Japanese in World 
War II and the cold war. Well, the UCLA 
standards are also biased when examin- 
ing European explorers, British North 
America, the American Revolution, the 
westward expansion, business enter- 
prise, economic growth, reconstruction, 
immigrants, ethnic groups, Woodrow 
Wilson, Henry Cabot Lodge, Harry Tru- 
man, the Supreme Court, domestic poli- 
cy since 1945, feminism, the 1960s, 
“diversity,” cultural trends, religious val- 
ues and myriad other themes. The stan- 
dards contain hundreds of examples of 
misrepresentation, distortion and bias. 
Prizewinning historian Forrest McDon- 
ald wrote that there are nine errors on 
one page alone that examines the Ameri- 
can Revolution. The standards cannot be 
fixed, as Hughes suggests, “with editorial 
goodwill,” because they are built on an 
unstable foundation of bias and misrepre- 
sentation. Unfortunately, Hughes has 
apparently neither talked to opponents of 
UCLA's proposed American History Stan- 
dards nor read much about them. 
Instead, his article consists mostly of 
name calling. Moreover, he hasn’t both- 
ered to do his homework, or he would 
have written that the U.S. Senate con- 
demned the standards 99 to 1. Hughes 
declares that the standards are the focus 
of “conservative ire”; however, liberals 
such as Ted Kennedy, Carol Moseley- 
Braun and Paul Wellstone joined in con- 
demning the standards, suggesting they 
are the locus of “liberal ire” as well. 
John Fonte, Executive Director 
Committee to Review National Standards 
American Enterprise Institute 
for Public Policy Research 
Washington 


Boosting the Breed 


I AM HIGHLY OFFENDED BY THE WAY 
you described the otter hound [CHRONI- 
CLES, Sept. 4]. They are very intelligent 
creatures with an excellent sense of 
smell. I own a 90-Ib. female otter hound. 
Just because otter hounds are not as easy 
to train as some other dogs does not 
mean the breed is not as good. I know a 
four-year-old child who is a better judge 
of dogs than you are. 
Kathryn Coffman, age 1 
Solon, Ohio 


Webzines Coming Up Roses 


YOUR RECENT ARTICLE “HOT "ZINES ON 
the Web” [TECHNOLOGY, Sept. 4] over- 
stated the “cheap and easy” aspect of 
producing quality content on the Inter- 
net. While tossing text up on the Net is 
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substantially less expensive than tradi- 
tional publishing, electronic publica- 
tions that intrigue users and keep them 
tuning in require a significant invest- 
ment of time and money. We should 
know—we produce WORD magazine 
with a staff of 12 full-time people (and a 
number of freelance employees) who log 
many hours to edit, write, design and sell 
advertising. There are also the costs asso- 
ciated with the engineering and admin- 
istrative infrastructure. Cheap? 


Scott Baxter 

President and CEO, ICon International 
New York City 

Via E-Mail 


WHEN A ’ZINE STARTS TO PAY AND LARGE 
profits are made, it becomes a magazine! 
Why can’t Time Warner and other cor- 
porate jerks stay out of a thriving hobby 
that is based on writer-reader trust? I’m 
going to make sure that in my ’zine peo- 
ple know what's happening, and I’m 
going to tell them to stay away from cor- 
porate ’zines that are more interested in 
making a buck than preserving the pub- 
lic’s last breath of free expression. 
Dave Nowak, age 16 
Editor, Potato Blight 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Correction 


THE CHART “NOWHERE TO GO BUT DOWN?,” 
which ranked currently traded stocks in 
terms of their first-day trading gains 
[CHRONICLES, Sept. 4], did not consis- 
tently reflect Boston Chicken’s 2-for-1 
stock split. The adjusted 1po price and 
first-day close price should have been 
$10 and $24.25, respectively. Thus 
Boston Chicken was not among highfly- 
ers whose recent stock price was below 
it’s first-day closing price. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to TIME 
Magazine Letters, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. Our fax number is (212) 522-0601. Our 
E-mail address is Timeletter@aol.com. Carrespondence should 
include the writer's full name, address and home telephone, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. TIME is 
available both on America Online and on Time Wamer'’s 
Internet home page, Pathfinder: http://pathfinder.com. 
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Managing Our Natural Resources: 
Whose Job Is It Anyway? 


he answer is simple: resource 
conservation Is everyone s job 

It’s up to all of us to use the 
earth's resources a little more 
wisely, tread our way a little more 
carefully, and lessen our impact on 
the planet 

And when you come right down 
to it, most of us are willing to do 
We just don’t 


what to do 


our part always know 





Every product and its package 
impact the environment in some 
way—both positively and-negatively 
But too often, we may not know all 
the facts related to the manufacture 


and use of a product before we focus 


on its disposal. We need to look at 
the entire picture, from the raw 
materials used to make the product, 


to the energy consumed in trans- 


yorting it, the possibility of recycling 
| 5 | 5 


it and eventually disposing of it 


INTRODUCING 
RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 


Resource management is 
a way to look at the prod 
ucts we buy to assure that 
we make better use of the 
eartn s resources The 
idea is to maximize 
iciency and minimize 
waste throughout the 


roduct’s life from 


In this and future special features 
we will examine how products 
made of plastic employ effective 
resource management practices. For 
starters, let’s look at how plastic Ss 
help conserve energy 

ENERGY EFFICIENCY: 

How PLastTic STACKS UP 

[he total energy used each year to 


make plastic prod- 


20, 


9 fof ff it WouLd TAKE Five 
TRUCKS TO DELIVER AS MANY PAPER 
GROCERY BAGS AS ONE TRUCK- 
LOAD OF PLASTIC GROCERY BAGS 

The kind of plastic used for gro- 
cery bags is polyethylene. Because 
this material is lightweight and easy 
to compact, these bags are more 


fuel efficient to deliv- 


ucts is only 3% of 
the total energy 
consumed in the 
United States 
That's less than 
you may have 
thought. In com- 
parison, 28% ol 
the energy we 
consume each 
year is used for 


transportation of 


all kinds 


TOTAL U.S. 
ENERGY 
CONSUMPTION 
1988 


36% 


Residential 


28° 


wrtation & Commercial 


33% 


Ind tal 


Plastics 


Source: Franklin Associates, LTD. November 1990 








er than other bags 
If a supermarket 
ordered one truck- 
load of plastic bags, 
for example, it would 
take five trucks to 
deliver enough paper 
bags to hold the 
same amount ol 
groceries. That's a big 
difference in fuel 
consumption 
SOURCE 
REDUCTION: 
LESS WASTE 


IN THE FIRST 
PLACE 


In our next article, we'll 
look at another aspect 
of resource management 
source reduction 
[his simple concept 
operates on the principle 
that the less material 
you use in the first 
place, the less waste 
you'll eventually have to 


throw away. @& 
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time when breaking something strong plastic lenses. Safety films that help 
elp keep you out of trouble. keep broken windows and windshields 


cause when you break open a plastic from shattering. And plastic bottles that 


ou Never Appreciate Some Plastic 
o Until It’s Broken. 


tamper-evident seal, you can be confident tend to bounce instead of break when you 


your medicine has been well-protected. In drop them. * To learn more, just call 

fact, plastic can cut down on waste, bulk 1-800-777-9500 and the American Plastics 
: and ween hy rex@acing the entire outer Council will send you a free booklet. 

package. * ash a there's a lot of « And the next time you break some plastic, 





Plastic that protects us by not breaking. you may appreciate what an important 
f S American 
Like ceganes and sport goggles with breakthrough it really is. e Council 
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Ss yet MAKES IT POSSIBLE.™ 











HEN IT COMES TO DELIVER 
ing information, computers 
have a lot of advantages 
over magazines, but being 
pretty isn’t one of them. “There’s noth- 
ing worse than trying to read text on a 
monitor,” admits Janet Waegel, TIME’s 
online design director. Waegel there 
fore took it as a challenge to reinvent 
the magazine’s electronic editions, 
which appear each week on Pathfinder, 
Time Internet 
(http://www.pathfinder.com/time), and on 
America Online. Seven months ago, she 
and designer Ron Plyman threw out 
everything they knew about designing 
for print and started from scratch, trying 
to create a newsmagazine tailored to the 
online medium 
The result: a brand-new look, com- 
plete with photos and graphics, that 
invites readers to dig even deeper into 
the week’s news, exchange opinions 
with editors and other readers, search 
through the archives or rub virtual 
shoulders with newsmakers. “Stories 
that are static on a printed page are 
active—and interactive—on a computer,” 
says online manager Waits May, who 


Warner’s site on the 


conceived of the new approach and 


THN TN 


EY 


TIME’S ONLINE TEAM: Castro, May and 
Waegel with the new electronic magazine 





execution. “There are so 
many paths to follow, we needed a new 
navigation system that was as clear and 
intuitive as possible.” 

The new design comes just as TIME 
is redoubling its electronic 
TIME DAILy, a news digest launched a 


oversaw its 


presence, 


tT LLOW 


acl 


eines 


45 





year ago, has gone from being posted 
once a day to being continually updated. 
“Our correspondents are reporting more 
than enough fresh news and exclusives 
to update nonstop,” says TIME Online 
senior editor Janice Castro. “Readers can 
tap into what we know on a daily and 
even hourly basis.” And thanks to photo 
editor Jay Colton, the Datty now 
includes maps and pictures as well. 

To get even closer to the people in 
the news, AOL subscribers can tune in to 
one of TIME’s electronic press confer- 
ences. This week TIME Online will hold 
forums with novelist-screenwriter Rich- 
ard Price (Clockers) and U.S. Senator 
Alfonse D'Amato. Friday night the guest 
will be Michael Crichton, this week’s 
cover subject. “We try to make these 
conferences as interactive as possible by 
bringing not just the TiME journalists 
who cover the news but also the news- 
makers themselves,” says public affairs 
manager Nancy Kearney. “We think of it 
as news in 3-D.” 


President 


Join host 
Kitty Pilgrim 
for tips on 
everything 
from building 
your portfolio 
to cutting your taxes. And have 
“Your Money Questions” 
answered every week by MONEY 
magazine's Gary Belsky. 

Learn how to manage your 
money to buy a home, plan for 
retirement, or go on a dream 
vacation. Watch Your Money, 
and see what a great return you 
will get after just 30 minutes. 


Your Mo 
Saturday 2:30PME1 
Sunday 6:30AME1 
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The G.0.P.’s R for Medicare 
House Republicans formally 
unveiled their long-awaited 
and politically risky proposal 
to overhaul Medicare—a 
sketchy blueprint full of wig- 
gle room that provides few 
details of where the G.o.P.’s 
$270 billion in desired sav- 
ings will be realized. The 
proposal would allow seniors 
to opt for HMOs and private 
insurance plans (with the 
government footing the pre- 
sumably cheaper bill) or to 
stay with the traditional fee- 
for-service program and face 
increasing premiums (in- 
cluding even bigger increas- 
es for affluent seniors). The 
unveiling of the proposal 
didn’t stop Democrats from 
renewing some familiar criti- 
cisms—namely that the 
Medicare cuts are intended 
to fund a G.o.P. tax cut for 
the wealthy—nor the Presi- 
dent from brandishing a veto 
threat for the plan. 


Senate Reforms Welfare 
Amid scattered flurries of 
harsh rhetoric and pre- 
campaign posturing, the Sen- 
ate spent the week hammer- 
ing out the details of a sweep- 
ing overhaul of the nation’s 
welfare system and stood 
poised to pass the bill this 
coming week. The historic 
measure would convert exist- 
ing entitlement programs 
into capped block grants to 
the states with virtually no 
strings attached. The legisla- 
tion, which its authors hope 
will save $70 billion over sev- 
en years, also contains a five- 
year limit on benefits, as well 
as work requirements. De- 
mocrats and moderate Re- 
publicans succeeded in in- 
creasing child-care funding 
and stripping provisions that 
would have denied cash ben- 
efits to unwed teenage moth- 
ers. Conservative Republi- 
cans won a provision that 
financially rewards states that 





DREAM DATE OF THE WEEK: It’s gotta be Colin Powell. But will romance fade as he sets 





out across the land to hype his new book and—daringly—utter an opinion or two? 


=S=INSIDE WASHINGTON 


TERRY ASHE FOR TIME 





Why Is the FBI Director Smiling? 

Pandering to conservatives who loathe intrusive government, 
Republicans have made a recent point of hating the FBI in 
public. But behind the scenes, the G.o.P. remains a big backer 
of the agency. Senate appropriators last week voted to give the 
FBI a hefty budget increase—$74 million—over what Presi- 
dent Clinton requested. DIRECTOR LOUIS FREEH, while visit- 
ing the Washington field office, hinted that his battering over 
Ruby Ridge and Waco might be sweet adversity. Said he: 
“Maybe I should get beat up more often.” 
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Eight out of ten pharmacists 
prefer new Pepcid AC 
over Tagamet HB. 


In a recent survey, doctors 
and pharmacists were asked 
which medicine they would 
recommend more often for their 
patients with heartburn and acid 
indigestion. Eight out of ten chose 
Pepcid AC Acid Controller over Tagamet 
HB. When you compare it's easy 
to see why. 


Pepcid AC [Tagamet HB 





For relief of heartburn and 
acid indigestion 


For prevention of heartburn and 
acid indigestion 


9-hour acid control - all day or 
all night* 


Only one swallowable tablet 





No drug interaction warnings 


Preferred by 8 out of 10 doctors 
and pharmacists 


“Duration of acid comrol does not imply duration of symptom relief 


Only Pepcid AC controls acid 

for 9 hours - that's all day or all night. 

Unlike antacids which can only 
neutralize, Pepcid AC works at the 
source of heartburn to safely control 
the production of stomach acid for 
nine hours, providing all-day or all- 
night acid control. 













Only Pepcid AC has proven that it can 


prevent heartburn and acid indigestion. 


Remarkably, new Pepcid AC can 
actually prevent heartburn or acid indi- 
gestion from ever occurring. Tagamet 


HB can't claim this even with two tablets. 


Take Pepcid AC one hour before a meal 
that is expected to cause heartburn and 
chances are you'll be free of acid indi- 
gestion. You can even take it before a 
spicy dinner or a big meal and sleep 
through the night without heartburn. 


Only Pepcid AC controls acid 
with just one tablet. 
Pepcid AC is so effective that just 
one little Pepcid AC 
pill controls acid 
longer than two 
Tagamet HB. And 
one tiny pill is easy 


to swallow. 


You can be heartburn free 
with new Pepcid AC. 


The strongest, longest acid controller: 





Only Pepcid AC has 

no warnings about use with 

prescription medications. 
This can be an important consider- 
ation if you are being treated by your 
doctor for other medical conditions. Pepcid 
AC has no warnings about use with 
prescription medications 
Tagamet HB carries a 
warning on their label for 
a consumer to consult a 
doctor if they're taking 





theophylline (oral asthma 
medicine), warfarin (blood thinning 
medicine) or phenytoin (seizure medicine). 
Only Pepcid AC is preferred by 
8 out of 10 doctors and pharmacists. 
As the prescription medicine Pepcid" 
(Famotidine), doctors have prescribed 
it millions of times. And now eight out 
of ten doctors and pharmacists surveyed 
would recommend new non-prescription 
Pepcid AC more often than Tagamet HB 
for their patients with heartburn and 
acid indigestion. 


Pepcid AC, the doctor's and 
pharmacist’s choice. 


Pe 


id 


cid 
ontroller. 


A 
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Acid control may not correlate with symptom relief, Use only as directed. 


reduce out-of-wedlock births. 
The final bill will have to be 
reconciled with a similar but 
harsher House measure. 


The Ruby Ridge Probe 

FBI marksmen told a skepti- 
cal Senate panel that the 1992 
fatal shooting of white sepa- 
ratist Randy Weaver's wife by 
an FBI colleague was justified. 
Reason? The gun-toting 
Weavers, caught in a standoff 
with agents, posed a threat to 
a circling FBI helicopter. Fed- 
eral marshals involved in the 
shootout that precipitated the 
siege testified that they be- 
lieve Weaver accidentally 
killed his son—and not they, 
as Weaver has charged. 


More Bad News for the FBI 
Though the FB! said its inter- 
nal review has uncovered no 
evidence of wrongdoing, the 
Justice Department an- 
nounced it was looking into 
allegations made by FBI sci- 
entist Frederic Whitehurst 
that personnel at the agency's 
storied crime lab may have 
provided misleading or fabri- 
cated evidence in a number 
of major cases. One set of de- 
fense attorneys—O.]. Simp- 
son’s—wasted no time in say- 
ing they would seek to call 
Whitehurst as a witness in 
their case to undermine FBI 
tests and testimony intro- 
duced by prosecutors. 


Marilyn’s Mayhem 

The 13th major tropical 
storm of the season, Hurri- 
cane Marilyn, tore through 
the Virgin Islands and Puerto 
Rico Saturday before turning 
out to sea. Marilyn's 115- 
m.p.h. winds flattened 
homes, flipped boats and cut 
off phones, leaving at least 
three dead and 100 injured 
or missing. Puerto Rican po- 
lice officer Julio Soto com- 
pared the storm’s impact to 
being “in a blender.” Presi- 
dent Clinton declared the is- 
lands disaster areas, trigger- 
ing federal relief efforts in 
locales still struggling to re- 
cover from the ravages of 
Hurricane Luis two weeks 
ago. The rescue teams in- 
cluded U.S. military police 





CHRONICLES 


WINNERS @ LOSERS 


KATE MOSS 

New health and 
longevity study says 
there’s almost no such 
thing as “too thin” 


BELLA ABZUG 
George Bush's sniping 
at her role in women’s 
confab reminds world 
she's alive and kicking 


PENURIOUS 
FIGHT FANS 
Largesse from Don 
King? Yes. Next Tyson 
bout to air free on Fox 








PETE WILSON 

His glitch-riddled 
campaign passes on 
lowa—the first official 
withdrawal of 1996 


ROCKEFELLERS 
Mitsubishi's sale of 
Rockefeller Center will 
deprive family of last 
share in namesake 


THE HARLEM 
GLOBETROTTERS 
Kareem-led All-Star 
team snaps a 

24-year winning streak 
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The Diaries of People Too Frank 


In every great life, certain themes are repeated. Examine the eerie similarities between 
the ultrabanal diaries of pop artist Andy Warhol and make-out artist Bob Packwood: 


Packwood 





Pride in One’s Appearance 


“Went down and used the hot tub for 30 
minutes. I'd already showered and shaved 
at home. I came out, and I tried some- 
thing. I just blew my hair. I didn’t use any 
jell [sic] on it at all. I just blew it until it 
was about dry, combed it, and if it didn’t 
come out looking just right. It had just the 
right amount of bounce to it, and wave to 
it. I came back rather confident.” 





“And for the first time in a long time I 
haven't had one pimple. Karen Burke’s 
treatments are working. She gave me this 
stuff called Ten Percent, and it’s benzoyl 
peroxide. Which is what Clearasil is. But 
then Clearasil has the coloring, so I can use 
it like makeup.” 


Curiosity About Others 


“I voted and then went over to the Capitol 
Hill Club for Corporate America vs. Con- 
gress Bridge ... There was a woman ... 
Had a jacket that was sort of two-thirds 
unbuttoned ... showing, as best as I could 
tell, bare breasts ... | was so fascinated in 
watching her bid and play that I could 
hardly concentrate on the breasts.” 


“Went to the Dolly Parton party ... She 
just turned 40, and she looks absolutely 
beautiful ... She’s really tiny, but her tits 
are so huge they have to be implants be- 
cause you just can’t get that thin and still 
have those big tits—I’m sure they would’ve 
shrunk.” 





The Ubiquity of Barbara Walters in Late 20th Century America 


“She has two domestics ... We [Packwood 
and Walters] had juice in [her] 
living room, and then a full 
brunch, included with wonder- 
ful baked apples. In between, 
she interspersed conversations 
about her background, 
how she’d graduated 
from Sarah Lawrence 
really equipped to do 
nothing ...” 







Packwood source: Washington Post 
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“On TV I got a big mention when Barbara 
Walters interviewed the Em- 

press of Iran. In with the oth- 
er art they did a big close-up 
on my Mick print, and Bar- 
bara said, ‘And surprisingly, 
they have a painting of rock 
star Mick Jagger by 
Andy Warhol,’ and the 
Empress said, ‘I like to 
keep modern.”” 
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OUR DESIGNS ARE CONSTANTLY CHANGING BUT 


oun PHILUSUrH Y REMAINS THE SAME. 


ic FORD MOTOR COMPANY, we work with one basic premise: the design of a 
car or truck must go beyond how it looks. This philosophy has taken many 
shapes over the years, from the Model T, to the Continental, Taurus, Explorer, 
and Mustang: cars and trucks celebrated for their design. Which might 
explain why FORD MOTOR COMPANY has five of the ten best selling vehicles 
in America today. Right now we're applying the latest technolog and the most 
DETAILED CRAFTSMANSHIP to every aspect of every automobile we create. 
By working with the automotive industry's most powerful supercomputer, our 


worldwide design team are indeed becoming the CRAFTSMEN OF THI FUTURI 











and FBI agents to help com- 
bat widespread looting. 


The Simpson Trial 

As for the O.J. Simpson trial, 
the jury’s increasingly restive 
mood had a number of inter- 
esting effects on the other 
players. Judge Lance Ito 
grew even testier, the de- 
fense petitioned (unsuccess- 
fully) to have the jury dese- 
questered, and—most 
shocking of all—prosecutors 
began presenting evidence 
with focus and dispatch. 
Even though the defense 
hasn't rested, the prosecution 
began its rebuttal with a se- 
ries of photos and videos 
showing O.]J. wearing leather 
gloves during football broad- 
casts. An expert testified that 
the gloves in the photos are 
the same rare model as the 
bloody ones in evidence be- 
fore the jury. Prosecutors 
also presented more expert 
testimony on blood, DNA, 
fibers and imprints to try to 
link O.J. to the murders. 


Abu-Jamal Appeal Denied 
Despite a summer of demon- 
strations and protests, a 
judge in Philadelphia refused 
to grant a new trial to con- 
victed cop killer Mumia Abu- 
Jamal. The journalist has 
spent the past 13 years on 
death row for the 1981 mur- 
der of a police officer, after a 
trial that his defenders claim 
was tainted by police mis- 
conduct and judicial unfair- 
ness. Abu-Jamal’s lawyers 
promised to appeal the “out- 
rageous” ruling in the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court. 


lowa’s First Casualty 
California Governor Pete 
Wilson, barely out of the 
presidential-campaign start- 
ing gates in terms of poll 
standings and fund raising, 
announced that he will be 
closing down his Iowa opera- 
tions (the state’s caucus is the 
G.O.P.’s first major winnow- 
ing contest next year) to fo- 
cus on the key New Hamp- 
shire primary. 


Operation “Innocent Images” 
Culminating a two-year un- 
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DISPATCHES 


By ADAM COHEN, aboard the Publishers Clearing House Prize Patrol van 


Alas, No “Thank You, Jesus” 


HE THREE-MAN, ONE-WOMAN PUBLISHERS CLEARING HOUSE PRIZE PATROL 
moves with military precision. They deplane at the State College, Pennsylva- 
nia, airport in crisp blue Prize Patrol blazers, armed with the tools of their 
trade: Publishers Clearing House balloons, a giant Prize Patrol banner, the fa- 
mous oversize check, and a dossier on today’s winner—one Nellye J. Hall of Clearfield, 
Pennsylvania. Striding through the parking lot, the team barely acknowledges the gawks 
and shouts of civilians—“Hey, Prize Patrol, you got a check for me?” —as it boards a rent- 
ed van and begins the one-hour drive into rural central Pennsylvania. The game is afoot. 

Anticipation buoys these sweepstakes-hardened pros as they embark on yet another 
chapter in their eternal quest for the perfect “face at the door,” one that can be video- 
taped for use in the company’s ubiquitous television commercials. Raw emotion sells, 
and Prize Patrol members consider themselves connoisseurs of screams and tears. The 
all-time champion is Emma Taylor of Gary, Indiana, whose joyful if repetitive response 
to being declared a winner earned her the nickname “the thank-you-Jesus lady.” 

The Patrol has high hopes for today’s visit. boon won't be a unpeaeing the year’s 
largest award—1995’s grand 
prizewinner will snag $10 mil- 
lion—but today’s is surely the 
most picturesque: a bright red 
Jaguar convertible. The Prize 
Patrol suspects that Hall will 
be the kind of small-town el- 
derly woman who will look 
good on tape as she weeps for 
joy in a snazzy bucket seat (she 
will, of course, have the option 
of choosing a $65,000 check 
instead), No one knows her 
age, but Prize Patrol leader David Sayer notes hopefully that “Nellye” is not a young 
person’s name. Patrol member Carroll Rotchford admits that a Publishers Clearing 
House staff member called Hall's phone number without identifying herself, and the 
woman who answered did indeed have “an older sound.” 

With the aid of a cb-RoM-generated street map of Clearfield, Sayer guides the van 
to Hall’s house. It’s a modest but tidy red brick home with an American-flag wreath on 
the door. Bingo! “That looks like a Nellye Hall house,” Sayer says with approval. The 
team doubles back into town to meet up with the car dealer who has brought the Jag 
in from Harrisburg. And then: Showtime. Butalas, Prize Patrol history is not to be made. 
Hall turns out to be a great-grandmother of preternatural calm. Confronted by cam- 
eras, hysterical Patrol members, the huge check and the Jaguar, she demurs sweetly: 
“I don't believe this—I never won anything in my life.” No amount of insistent rephras- 
ings of the question “How do you feel?” leads her to either tears or ecstasy. As Sayer 
will later acknowledge, “If you don’t get it in the first couple of moments, it’s over.” 

The Prize Patrol’s trip back to their New York base is the bittersweet journey of the 
weekend hunter who has bagged no game. Talk turns to past successes—crying seniors, 
joyful children captured on film—and an upcoming 30-winners-in-30-days promotion 
that brims with potential. But for now, Emma Taylor rules. 


Luckier than you: Nellye Hall, sweepstakes winner 
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dercover kiddie computer- 
smut investigation, FBI agents 
arrested at least a dozen peo- 
ple and fanned out to search 
more than 120 homes and of- 
fices around the country. The 
federal probe—the first of its 
kind—monitored America On- 
line, the nation’s largest com- 
mercial computer network 
(AOL cooperated in the investi- 
gation) in order to nab people 
suspected of using cyberspace 
to distribute child pornogra- 
phy or arrange sexual encoun- 
ters with minors. More arrests 
are expected. 


WORLD 


NATO Halts Bosnia Bombing 
NATO called a three-day sus- 
pension of its bombing cam- 
paign against the Bosnian 
Serbs after the Serbs agreed 
to stop their shelling of Sara- 
jevo and move heavy 
weapons outside a 12.5-mile 
exclusion zone. At week’s end 
the Serbs appeared to be 
grudgingly moving the first of 
their more than 300 artillery 
pieces ringing the Bosnian 
capital. After the Serbs 
agreed to allow U.N, flights 
into Sarajevo, French De- 
fense Minister Charles Mil- 
lon arrived aboard a military 
plane carrying a load of 
flour—the first aid to get in by 
air in five months. Deadline 
for completion of the Serb 
withdrawal is Wednesday. “If 
there's any sign they're mess- 
ing around,” said a senior 
U.S. official, “the bombing 
starts again.” 


Serb Refugees Flee 
Meanwhile, the Bosnian 
army and allied Croatian 
troops advanced in western 
Bosnia, forcing as many as 
60,000 Serb refugees to flee 
from areas they have held for 
much of the past three years. 
U.N. officials believe the 
Serbs may be conceding the 
territory so willingly because 
it is land they would proba- 
bly be forced to give it up in 
a peace settlement anyway. 


Attack on U.S, Embassy 

A rocket-propelled grenade 
fired by a masked assailant 

pierced an outside wall of a 

















HOW BUILDERS GET AROUND THOSE PESKY BARRIERS TO 
COMMUNICATION. Builders, fence installers, remodelers, even landscapers, use instant pictures 
to communicate options to their customers. They also use instant shots to create more accurate estimates 
or to specify materials for an upcoming job. If you have a business that needs to be seen to be sold, call 


1-800-348-5287, ext. 792 for a free brochure. Until you know what we can 


do for your business, you haven't seen the whole picture ; olaroid 
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vV Going on the wagon may one 
day be easier. Research shows 
that an ingredient found in kudzu 
can suppress alcohol consump- 
tion in—believe it or not—heavy- 
drinking hamsters. The study , 
wasn’t a total stab in the dark: 
kudzu has long been used in Chi- 
na to curb alcohol abuse among 
people, with no apparent side effects. 

V The bone loss that can occur in post- 
menopausal women may be reversed with 
a combination of two drugs: a slow-release 
fluoride and calcium. In a study of 110 
women with osteoporosis, the drugs in- 
creased spinal bone mass more than 4% a 
year, over four years. Hip-bone density 
went up 2.4%, 






RONICLES 


¥ Sowhat’s alittle extra weight? 
Too much, according to a major 
study that looked at 115,195 nurs- 
es and found that the lowest 
overall death rate occurred 
among women who weighed at 
least 15% less than the average 
woman of the same height. A 
5-ft. 5-in. middle-aged woman 
weighing 150 Ibs. to 160 Ibs., for example, 
runs a 30% higher risk of death than a 5-ft. 
5-in. woman who weighs less than 120 Ibs. 
 Foranyone whois still unconvinced that 
cigarettes are harmful, more scary smoking 
statistics are in: lung-cancer death rates 
among women who smoke soared sixfold 
from the 1960s to the 1980s, a study shows. 
Among men, the rate nearly doubled. 


Sources —GDOD: Proceedings of the National Academy of Scientists; Amencan Society for Bone and Mineral Research 


BAD: New England Journal of Medicme, American Journal of Public Health 


Would you like to see 
Newt Gingrich run for 
President in 19967 


NOT 
YES NO SURE 


PR AMEE: 
10% 81% 9% 
Republicans 
13% 80% 7% 


From a telephone pol of 1,000 adult Amencans 
taken for Tiwe/CNN on Sept. 13-14 by Yankelovich 
Partners Inc. Sampling error is + 3%. 


Caller: Oh, hi. | am big fans of both of you 
gentlemen ... Mr. Helms, I know this might 
not be politically correct to say these days, 
but I just think that you should get a Nobel 
Peace Prize for everything you've done to 
help keep down the niggers. 

Novak: Oh, dear. 

Helms: Whoops. Well— 

Novak: Ha, ha, ha. 

Helms: Ha, ha, ha. 

Novak: That was the bad word. That was 
politically incorrect. Can you—we really don’t 


Less Bullish on America 


bish Billions of dollars 
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Some of Their Best Friends 


Senator Jesse Helms (Republican, North Carolina) appeared on 
cnn’s Larry King Live last week. Columnist Robert Novak was 
sitting in for King. The following exchange began with an un- 
pleasant surprise from a caller in Alabama. CNN’s transcript: 


condone that kind of language, do we? 


Helms: No, no, no ... My father didn’t 
condone it. When I was a little boy, one of 
the worst spankings I ever got is when I 
used that word, and I don’t think I’ve used 
it ever since. 


| Novak: And you had— 
| Helms: Mark Twain used it. 


' Novak: And you had—you had—you had 
' African Americans on your staff a long time 


ago, didn’t you? As I remember. 
Helms: Oh, yes. I hired several. 
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U.S. embassy building in 
Moscow and destroyed a 
copying machine in an unoc- 
cupied office. No one was in- 
jured in the attack, which 
was launched at rush hour 
from across one of the capi- 
tal’s busiest and broadest 
thoroughfares. Russian au- 
thorities, who have no sus- 
pects in the case, called it 
“the act of a lone maniac,” 
while others speculated that 
it represented a protest 
against NATO’s air campaign 
against Bosnia’s Serbs. 


Belarus Downs U.S. Balloon 
Two Americans were killed 
when their sport balloon was 
shot down by a Belarussian 
military helicopter during an 
international ballooning race. 
Though the U.S. State De- 
partment called the downing 
“absolutely indefensible,” the 
Belarussian government did 
not formally apologize, say- 
ing Air Defense troops had 
tried unsuccessfully to make 
contact with the “flying ob- 
ject.” Alan Fraenckel and 
John Stuart-Jervis, the bal- 
loon’s pilots, died while com- 
peting in the Gordon Ben- 
nett Balloon Race, in which 


| contestants vie to cover the 


greatest distance possible in 
a single flight; the race had 
begun in Wil, Switzerland. 


Macedonia, Greece Talk Peace 
Greece and the former Yu- 
goslav republic of Macedonia 
signed an agreement that 
will lift Greece’s crippling 19- 
month trade embargo against 
its northern neighbor. In re- 
turn, Macedonia promised 
that it will make no territorial 
claim beyond its current bor- 
ders and that it will stop us- 
ing on its national flag the 16- 
point Star of Vergina, which 
Greece angrily insists is its 
own. The two countries, 
which will establish diplo- 
matic relations, have yet to 
resolve a much thornier is- 
sue: Greece says use of the 
name Macedonia should be 
reserved for its northern 
province. 


Swiss Find Holocaust Assets 
After decades of insisting 








that there was little money 
left in dormant World War 
II accounts, the Association 
of Swiss Bankers announ- 
ced that it had uncovered 
more than $34 million in 
abandoned accounts that 
might have belonged to 
victims of the Nazi Holo- 
caust. Responding to pres- 
sure from Jewish groups 
and descendants who (opti- 
mistically, the bankers say) 
speculate that billions lie 

in such accounts, the 
bankers said they would 
create a special office to 
help search bank records— 
for a fee, naturally. 


BUSINESS 
A Stronger Dollar 


For the first time since Janu- 
ary, the dollar inched back 
above 100 Japanese yen. Ad- 
ministration officials credited 
Treasury Secretary Robert 
Rubin’s financial machina- 
tions for the recovery. 


Peace Treaty in the Disc Wars 
Consumer-electronics com- 
panies managed to avoid a 
replay of the vHs-Beta wars 
of a decade ago when they 
agreed to a single format for 
anew multi-use digital 
videodisc. The new disc, the 
size of a CD, can be encoded 
with movies, music or other 
digital data. But not to wor- 
ry: the new disc players, 
which should be in stores 
late next year and cost 
around $500, will also be 
able to play current CDs 
and CD-ROMs, 


SCIENCE 
Ozone Hole Grows 
The thinning of the ozone 
layer over Antarctica is 
more severe this year than 
ever before and covers 
nearly 3.9 million sq. mi., 
an area roughly the size of 
Europe. Scientists reported 
that ozone levels are 10% 
lower this August than last 
year, which was the previ- 
ous record low. The ozone 
layer screens out ultraviolet 
rays that can cause skin 
cancer and damage crops. 











—By Kathleen Adams, Janice Horowitz, 
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HOLTZ BRETT IN 1989 


SUIT SETTLED. By ART BUCHWALD, 69, and 


Paramount Pictures; for $825,000; after a | 


protracted court battle; in Los Angeles. 
Satirist Buchwald and producer Alain Bern- 


heim initially won their suit, which charged © 


that the studio’s Coming to America was 
based on a Buchwald scenario, after a 1992 
trial made famous by Paramount's claim 
that the Eddie Murphy hit lost money. 


RECOVERING. LOU HOLTZ, 58, Notre Dame 
football coach; from 4% hours of surgery to 
relieve debilitating spinal-cord pressure; at 
the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minnesota. 
Though he is improving, Holtz will be on 
the bench for at least two more weeks. 


DIED. JEREMY BRETT, 59, British actor who 
brought a sepulchral presence, sardonic 
line readings and a sly sense of the eccen- 
tric to his portrayal of Sherlock Holmes for 
the Bpc—easily the most memorable inter- 
pretation of the role since Basil Rathbone’s; 
of heart failure; in London. 





35 YEARS AGO 





Tab Hunter’s Acting Range 
TIME previewed the new TV season: 

turned out to be .. 

a smoothly globular blonde .. 


I'd have to decompress her before I took her to the surface’ ... 


National Velvet (NBC) . 
successful efforts of Velvet Brown 


the Ken-L-Ration can, had a certain oaty charm. The Tab 
Hunter Show (NBC) ... demonstrates once again that Tab’s act- 
ing range pretty much consists of a capacity to inhale and exhale ... 





IN TIME 


“The Aquanauts (CBS) 
a pair of professional divers . 
. one aquanaut observed: | knew 


The first episode ... 


TONES 


ON! ‘DEW/S3ILID Wildvo 


GOODE IN 1970 
DIED. MICHIO WATANABE, 72, outspoken Ja- 
panese politician whose derogatory com- 
ments about African Americans set off a 
furor in the U.S. in 1988; of heart failure; in 
Tokyo. Watanabe, a leader of the once dom- 
inant Liberal Democratic Party, resigned as 
Foreign Minister in 1993 for health reasons. 
He didn’t leave the stage quietly, setting off 
protests in South Korea in June by saying 
that Japan’s 1910 takeover of Korea had 
been done with Korea’s consent. 


IVINSKAYA IN 1960 


DIED. OLGA IVINSKAYA, 83, longtime mis- 
tress of Russian novelist Boris Pasternak 
and inspiration for Lara, the heroine of his 
epic love story Doctor Zhivago; in Moscow. 


DIED. MALVIN R. GOODE, 87, network tele- 
vision’s first black reporter; in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Hired by anc News in 1962, 
Goode refused to be confined to “black sto- 
ries” and covered the Cuban missile crisis 
and political conventions as well as the dra- 
matic years of the civil rights movement. 


. Snagging 





given overtothe Cover: Henry Cabot 
. to rescue a horse from Ledge, Richard M. 
Nixon’s appealing 

G.0.P. running mate 


[As] a Mal- 


ibu Beach cartoonist, he is felled by one sandy starlet after another, but the word 


on the beach is that the whole thing is phony abalone.” 


Lina Lofaro, Belinda Luscombe, Michae! Quinn, Jeffery C. Rubin, Alain L. Sanders and Sidney Urquhart 


Sept. 26, 1960 
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PLAYING THE 
ENDGAME 





Beyond last week's bipartisan gestures looms the 
biggest showdown Washington has seen in years. 
The rising fight over Medicare is just part of it 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


HEN BILL CLINTON 
met with Newt Gin- 
grich, Bob Dole and 
the rest of the con- 
gressional __leader- 
ship last week, the 
cordial, 
the atmosphere so 
thick with promises to work together 
you could almost forget that not long 
ago the G.o.p. revolu- 
tionaries were ready to 
set up guillotines on the 
Capitol Mall. The im- 
pulse to cooperate was 


mood was 





YES 
Namo elo hmmesleuhucen NO 
as Senate Republicans 
and Democrats proved 
last week when they 
made real progress to- 
ward a final version of 
welfare reform. Clinton 
even praised the Senate 
in his Saturday radio ad- 
dress for “wisdom and 
courage” in crafting the bill that he 
said puts the country “within striking 
distance” of a package he would be 
willing to sign. After months of partisan 
fang baring, the Great Standoff of 1995 
is heading toward its endgame. It’s 
time now to make as many deals as 
politics and principle will allow. 


YES 
NO 


ALL SMILES FOR NOW as Dole and Gingrich 
leave the Oval Office, but a clash is coming 
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Is Clinton doing enough 
to cooperate with the 
Republicans in Congress? 


Are the Republicans in 


Congress doing enough to 
cooperate with Clinton? 





But politics and principle are also 
converging to guarantee that the era 
of good feeling will be short lived. 
Before the year is out, the public may 
well be treated to a display of the 
most confrontational tactics ever to 
be wielded in Washington. The latest 
shot fired was from House Repub- 
licans, who last week 
their plan to slow the growth of 
Medicare spending by $270 billion 
over seven years. For all the flamma 


S el cel ree Mmel tT 


ble rhetoric it generat 
ed, the move was only 
part of a much larger 


showdown over bud 
51% get balancing that could 
38% ultimately unhinge Wall 
Street and rock the 


whole American econo 
And what is this 
mortal-combat phase 


my. 


31% 
57% 


really about? The G.o.P. 
freshmen and their al 
lies insist that the deficit 
Mah eeiiniiecer ease 
ing to their timetable 
and not a minute more; the White 
House wants to take it slower. 

In this war, the G.o.P.’s first weap 
on is the much-talked-about “train 
wreck”—the shutdown of government 
operations that could occur if Con 
gress and the President fail to agree on 
13 new spending bills by Oct. 1, the 
first year’s installment toward balanc 
ing the budget. But even if both sides 


BEHIND DOORS: Gingrich calibrates his 
moves with Budget chairman John Kasich 








GIVING GROUND: Gingrich ally Bill Archer 
made a surprise move on corporate taxes 





can avoid that crack-up, which they proba- 
bly will, the Republicans have started 
threatening a far bigger disaster: unless the 
President signs on to the G.o.P. schedule 
for balancing the budget, the Republicans 
are threatening to allow the U.S. to default 
on its debts, with all the ensuing market 
chaos it would create. 

If it comes to that, the people who can 
take the credit, or blame, are the fire- 
breathing G.o.P. House freshmen. The 73 
first-termers are united by their singular 
conviction that the budget must be bal- 
anced in seven years—not the 10 that Clin- 
ton proposes. At least three times in the 
past two weeks they met with Gingrich to 
tell him this is a nonnegotiable demand. 
And Gingrich is promising to hold their 
line pretty much where they want it. “Sev- 
en years and a month, maybe,” he says. 

But eight years, no.” 


HE MASSIVE SPENDING CUTS IN 
entitlements like Medicare that 
this would require are precise- 
ly what the Democrats have 
pledged they will fight to the 
end. Even if Republicans suc 
ceed in passing their versions 
of the entitlement bills, they 
lack the votes to override a Clinton veto. In 
that case, the government serenely goes 
on sending out checks under the old bud- 
get arrangements. The idea that the status 
quo could be ritualistically maintained in- 
furiates the Republicans, so they have 
planned a counterattack. But the only real 
weapon at their disposal is the massive re- 
taliation involved in blocking an increase 
in the federal debt ceiling. In order to al- 
low the government to keep on borrowing, 
the cap must be raised by mid-November 
If it is not, the U.S. could fail to meet its 
payments to bondholders. That in turn 
could undermine investor confidence in 
America’s creditworthiness, sending up 
long-term interest rates, rattling the stock 
market and sharply increasing what the 
government must pay to borrow. By com- 
parison to that kind of wreck, merely shut- 
ting down Washington would be a fender 
bender 

This isn’t the first time that the 
bristling freshmen have been useful to 
Gingrich. Even when he doesn’t expect to 
give them their way, he has used them as 
his bad cops to threaten the White House 
But this time they are also part of a larger 
group of 160 House Republicans, about 
70% of the G.o.P. total, who have signed a 
letter pledging not to raise the debt ceiling 
unless Clinton agrees to the seven-year 
deadline 

So on this one Gingrich is not only talk 
ing the hard line. He may mean it. And he 
professes not to believe that the world will 
end if the U.S. defaults on its obligations for 


DO YOU FAVOR OR OPPOSE 
THESE WELFARE CHANGES: 
Requiring all able-bodied 
people on welfare, 
including women with 
small children, to work 


rAR Bs) 
FANS 

Ending increases in welfare 
payments to women who 


give birth while on welfare? 
FAVOR 45% 
OPPOSE 50% 


Cutting the amount of 
money given to all people 


Should the Medicare 
program require people 

to join managed-care 
programs, provide incentives 
to encourage them to join or 
continue current policies 
where patients choose 

their own doctor? 


E ) 
Do you favor or oppose a 
voucher system that would 
allow Medicare recipients to 
purchase insurance of their 
choice? (If the choice costs 
more you pay the difference; 
if it costs less you keep 


or learn a job skill? 


on welfare? 


FAVOR 
OPPOSI 


88% 
9% 


FAVOR 


the first time in history. “If you have to go 
through two or three weeks of turmoil to 
break the back of deficit spending in this 
country and to begin to finally shrink the 
government, you've got to do it,” he says. 
At the same time, Gingrich is moving pre- 
emptively to shift blame for any post- 
default uproar. If Clinton fails to embrace 
the G.o.p. budget goals, he warns, “the 
President is going to force the United 
States to default.” 

Gingrich’s willingness to think the un- 
thinkable has the financial community ner- 
vously working out worst-case scenarios. 
At a breakfast last month with some Wall 
Street investors, the Speaker promised to 
work with Clinton to forestall a crisis but 
offered nothing more. “I was amazed at his 
determination,” says David Jones, an 
investment-house economist who was 
there. “He wasn’t oblivious to the argu- 
ment that this could be destabilizing to fi- 
nancial markets. But I sensed his revolu- 
tion is more important to him than some 
nervous bond traders.” 

Even without the looming deadline on 
the debt ceiling, the mood in Washington 
over the next few weeks would be poi- 
soned by the battle over Medicare. “Mor- 
ally bankrupt” was the way Gingrich de- 
scribed the scare-the-elderly tactics the 
Democrats have been using to oppose his 
party’s plans for Medicare reform. The 
House G.0.P.’s vague proposal would re- 
quire much higher premium payments 
from more affluent patients—singles mak- 
ing more than $75,000 and couples making 
more than $150,000. It would raise the 
Part B premiums that cover doctors’ fees, 
not requiring seniors to join health-main- 
tenance organizations, but encouraging 
them to do so. Republican budget projec- 
tions count on many seniors’ being lured 
into HMOs, which is expected to reduce 
costs per patient. 

Notably absent from the c.o.p. plan are 
full details on just how it would carve out its 
$270 billion in expected savings, the amount 
the party must find to meet its goals of both 
balancing the budget and providing a $245 
billion tax cut. Clinton, who promises to veto 


OPPOSE 





QUARTERLY 


NGRESSIONAL 


DADS PR 


VOTING REC 


Require to join 


Provide incentives 


Keep current policies 44% 


the plan, says he could stabilize Medicare’s 
finances with cuts of less than half that size. 
Clinton’s strategy is to convince voters the 
Republicans are robbing Medicare to nur- 
ture the well-off with a tax cut. 

But the Republicans could be ready for 
him. They know from conversations with 
constituents during the summer recess 
that they have an image problem of being 
Robin Hoods in reverse. Having whacked 
school lunch programs and the working 
poor, they have to be careful about stroking 
the ForruNeE 500 too enthusiastically. 
Freshman Representative Mark Souder 
returned to Washington bearing the news 
that in his Indiana district voters were 
“starting to wonder, Did we swap Big La- 
bor and Big Government for Big Business? 
New suits, maybe.” 

John Kasich, chairman of the House 
Budget Committee and a chief architect of 
G.O.P. spending cuts, met in early Septem- 
ber with a group of first-term House Re- 
publicans and presented them with a fistful 
of newspaper clips about breaks that the 
new Congress had given to business. “We 
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the difference.) 
14% 
32% FAVOR 


OPPOSI 


46% 
43% 





have to do something,” he entreated them. 
“This is killing us.” With prodding from Ka- 
sich, Bill Archer, the business-friendly 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, is offering a response that has 
stunned colleagues from both parties. For 
months he had fended off efforts to elimi- 
nate corporate tax breaks. To do that, he 
said, would amount to a “back-door tax in- 
crease.” Last week he suddenly flung open 
the back door, proposing to eliminate $30 
billion of them, including tax breaks for in- 
surance companies and movie studios, 


N OTHER WAYS TOO THE REPUBLI- 
cans are trying to shake their image 
as tribunes of the privileged, which is 
why the issue of welfare reform is 
heading toward resolution in the 
midst of the civil war over the bud- 
get. Republicans in the Senate are, as 
expected, cushioning the blows to 
the welfare system that their colleagues in 
the House delivered last spring. The com- 
pleted bill that the Senate will vote on this 
week is a Republican product in its main 
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In a 66-to-34 vote in the Senate, Democrats and moderate Republicans eliminated a 
Dole-sponsored, conservative-backed “family cap” in the welfare bill intended to halt 
additional payments to single mothers who have more children while on welfare. 


es 


Sparing the Child—and Mom 
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Conservatives lost again in a related vote when the Senate rejected, by 76 to 24, a 
ban on cash benefits to unwed mothers under the age of 18. 
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features: the federal share of welfare will be 
packaged as a block grant to the states; re- 
cipients will have two years to find a job 
and can spend a total of just five years on 
the rolls. But Republicans also smoothed 
some of the hard edges by agreeing to a 
Democratic proposal to provide a total of 
$8 billion for child care for welfare moth- 
ers who get jobs. It was Pete Domenici, the 
Republican chairman of the Budget Com- 
mittee, who led the coalition of moderate 
Republicans and Democrats that success- 
fully rejected the controversial “family 
cap,” a proposed limit on payments to un- 
wed mothers who have more children 
while on welfare. Senate Republicans have 
also joined with Democrats to restore a 
long list of spending cuts the House had 
approved, including $1.5 billion from edu- 
cation and $900 million from home energy 
assistance for the poor. Mindful of their 
image problem, it’s likely that Republicans 
will also retreat somewhat over the next 
few weeks from their tax-cut pledge, at 
least to the extent of reining in breaks for 
families with adjusted incomes above 
$100,000. 

Meanwhile, as longtime protectors of 
Medicare, Democrats have image prob- 
lems of their own. With just a month to go 
before Congress is expected to vote on the 
Medicare reform proposal, they are scram- 
bling to oppose it with a proposal that last 
week seemed a little more than opposi- 
tionism. In a last-ditch effort to mobilize 
health-care providers against the House 
G.O.P. plan, Clinton’s chief of staff Leon 
Panetta convened a White House meeting 
with industry lobbyists and a representa- 
tive of the American Association of Retired 
Persons. One health-care lobbyist told him 
he was too late. “We've been meeting with 
Gingrich every two days,” he said. “They 
were the only game in town.” So the De- 
mocrats have launched their own cam- 
paign. Taking their inspiration from the 
Harry and Louise ads that helped sink 
Clinton’s health-care plan last year, the 
Democrats have rushed out their own 
commercials, in which a young couple 
worry aloud about the plan while the 
woman’s frightened mother listens in. 

If there is a key to the impasse, the dif- 
ference of almost $150 billion between the 
Clinton and House G.0.P. proposals for cut- 
ting Medicare, it may lie partly in a retreat 
by Republicans from their tax-cut pledge. 
By saving billions of dollars, a smaller tax 
cut would allow the Medicare cuts to be 
somewhat smaller. But that is a fallback 
position, many weeks away. Until then, 
many threats will be made and bluffs will 
be called. And Americans will come to re- 
alize that the breaking up of gridlock is not 
a quiet process. —Reported by 
Nina Burleigh, J.F.0. McAllister, Suneel Ratan 
and Karen Tumulty/Washington 
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PUBLIC EYE 


Margaret Carlson 


Mothers Work 


T’S LONG BEEN A TENET OF CONSERVATIVE FAMILY-VALUES ORTHODOXY THAT 
mothers should stay home with young children. Eagle Forum president 
Phyllis Schlafly, who racked up countless frequent-flyer miles killing the 
Equal Rights Amendment, says, “The baby needs enormous care for a long 
time. Hired caretakers are no substitute for a mother.” William Kristol, editor 
of the conservative magazine the Weekly Standard, says,“At the end of the day, 
family is more important than work as a way to break the cycle of dependency.” 

So it’s ironic that Republicans are spearheading the drive to send welfare 
mothers into the workplace, no matter how lowly the work, no matter that the 
child is still in diapers, and—until moderates forced some into the bill—without 
more funding for child care. Under the current proposal, a mother’s protected 
time with her children under three is over. Wisconsin, a model for welfare re- 
form, is gearing up to cut off benefits for any mother who won't report for work 
when her child reaches the age of three months. 

This is a departure from the original purpose of Aid to Families with Depen- 
dent Children, which was designed to provide an income for widows and moth- 
ers who don’t have a man 
around the house. Even now 
that most women hold jobs, 
there is a general recognition 
that the problems that beset all 
working mothers are over- 
whelming for poor women on 
their own. The 1988 Family 
Support Act, intended to ease 
mothers from welfare to work, 
exempts women with children 
under three and requires only 
20 hours of work from mothers 
of children between three and 
13—with guaranteed child care. 
Senator Daniel Patrick Moyni- 

PERETTI han scolded the White House 
In Wisconsin work comes with child care for its eagerness to compromise 
so as not to be seen as soft on welfare. “This will be the first time in the history of 
the nation that we have repealed a section of the Social Security Act. If this Ad- 
ministration wishes to go down in history as one that abandoned the national com- 
mitment to dependent children, so be it ... I shall not be.” 

You might think that the sheer arithmetic of what Senator Edward 
Kennedy called the “Home Alone bill” would doom it among budget-mind- 
ed Republicans. As Wisconsin shows, workfare with adequate social supports 
is much more expensive than welfare, and even the additional $3 billion now 
allocated in the Senate will not be enough. Simply ignoring child-care needs, 
as the Republican bill did initially, seems punitive and cruel, especially when 
the jobs are dead-end and low wage. At the Fairfax County, Virginia, welfare 
office, the few positions listed on the bulletin board last week ranged from 
pet grooming to newspaper delivery (report at 4 a.m., not a great time to get 
a baby sitter) to child care, all at minimum wage. Only when you're looking af- 
ter other people’s children—and leaving your infant in a group day-care center— 
does mothering qualify as work. 

There’s no evidence that taking away benefits will turn back the explosion 
of illegitimate births. There are more powerful forces at work than a $300 
monthly check. Columnist George Will warns fellow conservatives against say- 
ing “nothing could be worse” than the current system. They are underestimat- 
ing the potential damage to children, he argues. He recalls similar rhetoric 
about another broken system: state-run mental hospitals. Patients were dis- 
charged into community-based programs for their own good. Turns out, some- 
thing was worse: homelessness. 
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CAMPAIGN ’96 


New York 
Or Bust 


An inside look at the 
feuds and money woes 
plaguing Wilson's run 
By JORDAN BONFANTE LOS ANGELES 


OMETIMES BRAVADO CAN MASK A CRI- 

sis. A certain haughtiness surrounded 

the announcement last week by Cali- 

fornia Governor Pete Wilson that he 
would not take part in the lowa caucuses, 
scheduled for Feb. 12. One of his cheer- 
leaders, Massachusetts Governor William 
Weld, described it as a strategic “political 
decision.” An important and deep-pocket- 
ed group of Wall Street yuppies—drawn to 
Wilson’s pro-choice stance and fiscal con- 
servatism—applauded his abandonment of 
a state they feel belongs to the religious 
right. But bravado can do only so much in 
the face of turmoil. 

Last week the rival camp of front run- 
ner Bob Dole was calling Wilson “the first 
loser of the Iowa caucuses, still five months 
away.” Wilson’s campaign was in deep fi- 
nancial trouble. His poll numbers were 
mired in low digits. Worst of all, his orga- 
nization was reeling from an 
internal feud between his top 
lieutenants. Asked who was 
in charge of the operation at 
one point last week, a veteran 
aide shrugged, “If you think 
of someone, let me know.” 

The troubles flew in the 
face of some of Wilson’s 
fondest boasts. Shuttling from 
Sacramento, California, to 
points East late this summer 
while trying to catch up with 
the G.o.P. front runners, Wil- 
son repeated that “only three 
of us can expect to raise the 
table stakes for the whole pri- 
mary campaign.” This meant 
that only he, Dole and Phil 
Gramm-—and not Pat Buchan- 
an, Richard Lugar, Lamar 
Alexander, Arlen Specter or 
Alan Keyes—could hope to 
raise the estimated $20 mil- 
lion needed for the nomina- 
tion marathon. Yet his organi- 
zation’s own estimates put 
Wilson’s total last week just 





WHO'S ON FIRST? 
Gorton, top, and Fuller 
clashed from the outset; 
their see-saw battle left 
the campaign reeling 
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INTERNAL STRIFE: Wilson opening his campaign office in New Hampshire last week 


above $6 million, in contrast to $17 million 
for Dole and more than $12 million for 
Gramm. TIME has learned not only that Wil- 
son’s fund raising has slowed to a dangerous 
crawl, but also that he recently let spending 
outrun income by as much as $1 million and 
that some vendors are not being paid. That 
deficit alone might be enough to jeopardize 
the campaign next month when it files its 
third-quarter Federal Election Commission 
report. Wilson is now making money-raising 
phone calls “a mile a minute,” as a fund rais- 
er puts it, in an effort to show respectable 
cash on hand. A senior Wilson operative 
says if the red ink is not stemmed, the can- 
didate may have to pull out: “We'll have to 
, see where we are at the end of 
* the month.” 
: Another Wilson _ boast 
3; was that he was “the Repub- 
lican candidate most feared 
= by the White House,” in part 
because he could prevent 
President Clinton from win- 
ning California. That claim 
was similarly damaged last 
week when a Los Angeles 
Times poll showed Wilson 
sliding 19 points behind Clin- 
ton in a hypothetical election 
match-up in California: 57% 
to 38%. Ina TIME/CNN poll of 
Republican voters nation- 
wide last week, Dole led with 
39%, followed by Gramm 
with 11%, Buchanan with 8% 
and Wilson at 5%. 

Beyond the shortfall in 
finances and polls, at the 
heart of Wilson's problems is 
a scabrous disunity among 
his chief lieutenants amount- 
ing to a civil war. It pits a for- 
mer George Bush operative 
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against a tight inner circle of long-standing 
Wilson loyalists and, more precisely, polit- ; 
ical manager against political strategist. On = 
one side is Craig Fuller, a former tobacco- = 
company executive and chief of staff to! 
then Vice President Bush. On the other is * 
George Gorton, a longtime Wilson political ; 
consultant who has shaped the strategy for * 
all Wilson’s campaigns with a talent for ¢ 
crystallizing hot issues, from three-strikes 
you’re-out to illegal immigration. Gorton, 
however, is less admired as a manager. As 
a campaign insider alleges, “he couldn’t 
run a Lionel train.” 

The two aides have clashed from the 
outset. When Wilson named Fuller his 
campaign chairman in June, Gorton, who 
has a penchant for Far East spirituality, 
went off to Thailand in a huff. But he re- 
turned to do battle. Soon Fuller found him- 
self up against Gorton’s vision: to squeeze 
Wilson’s name onto the Dole-controlled 
ballot in the high-visibility New York pri- 
mary, even at the price of $750,000 in sig- 
nature gathering plus legal costs. Gorton 
won that debate. Then came the one over 
Iowa. Fuller said, “You can’t run a media 
campaign elsewhere if you’re not in Iowa 
beforehand.” Gorton disagreed. 

A showdown came on the evening of 
Sept. 7 at the Newport Beach mansion of 
billionaire Donald Bren, the Irvine Co. de- 
veloper and a longtime Wilson backer. Ina 
tense session with Wilson, Bren and Fuller, 
Gorton recommended bugging out of Iowa 
for lack of organization, manpower and 
money. Instead the campaign should con- 
centrate on New York, he said, where TV 
ads can achieve far more bang for the buck. 
Fuller argued vehemently against the idea, 
but Wilson backed Gorton. Fuller then 
sidelined himself to Washington as fund- 
raising supervisor and surrogate public 
campaigner, leaving Gorton supreme in 
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Sacramento—for about 72 hours. On Fri- 
day, in a meeting with Wilson, Fuller ar- 
gued in effect, “Either Gorton goes or | 
do.” This time Wilson sided with Fuller. 
Sources said Gorton would continue “in a 
voluntary capacity only.” 

Fuller insisted on another change. 
Soon to be phased out as national finance 
director is Anne LeGassick, who helped 
Wilson raise boatloads of money in his gu- 
bernatorial races. She has been hampered 
by national inexperience and federal law 
that limits donations to $1,000 at a time, in- 
stead of the giant pledges to which Wilson 
was accustomed in California. LeGassick’s 
promise to raise $29 million was seen by in- 
siders as unrealistic. Wilson’s fund raisers 
say he will be lucky to get half that. Until 
now, though, LeGassick was untouchable: 
she and Gorton are romantically involved. 

Even with Gorton in limbo, what re- 
mains of the Wilson strategy after the re- 
treat from Iowa is Gorton’s go-for-broke 
concentration on the Northeast and a slice 
of the West. Wilson hopes to score well on 
Feb. 20 in pro-choice New Hampshire, 
where he is already run- 
ning a $35,000-a-week se- 
ries of TV ads. After New 
Hampshire, Wilson would 
like to rob Gramm of the 
Feb. 27 primary in Ari- 
zona. Wilson then hopes 
to win at least two, maybe 
more, of the five states in 
the March 5 New Eng- 
land primary. Gorton pro- 
posed using that as a 
“slingshot” into the me- 
dia-mad New York prima- 
ry just two days later. “If 
we can score big in New 
York, we'll look strong going into California 
{on March 26]—and I know how to win 
there,” said Gorton before his fall. 

Those are big and expensive ifs. Says 
Republican consultant Sal Russo, a special- 
ist in campaign financing: “If you total 
those new priorities, you run up a tab of 
$14 million to $15 million, not counting $6 
million of overhead. That is a lot of net dol- 
lars he needs in his hands.” Wilson raised 
only about $2 million in July and August. 

The limited new strategy dashed anoth- 
er Wilson boast: that he would “compete 
everywhere.” In revisionist mode, Wilson 
strategists turn that claim into an alleged dis- 
advantage for front runner Dole. “Dole has 
to fight on all fronts—and can’t afford to lose 
anywhere,” argues Wilson aide Dan Schnur. 
“The moment Dole loses just one contest, 
he’s through. And Pete Wilson will be the 
best positioned candidate to take advantage 
of that opportunity when it comes.” All well 
and good, if Wilson can come up with the 
cash to stay in the race. | —With reporting by 
Michael Duffy/Washington 
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Can He Stay on the Pedestal? 


By JEFFREY H. BIRNBAUM WASHINGTON 


VEN WITH ALL THE HOOPLA ABOUT COLIN POWELL LAST WEEK, IT WAS THE 

silences that were most impressive. Powell told anc’s Barbara Walters he 

favored gun control, but the National Rifle Association fired no rhetorical 

shot in reply. Powell said he favored abortion rights and was less than en- 
thusiastic about promoting school prayer. Yet Ralph Reed, executive director 
of the conservative Christian Coalition, declined invitations to appear on TV to 
criticize him. Although he disagrees with Powell on those issues, Reed says, 
“There is a deep reservoir of admiration for Powell based on the integrity and 
rectitude of his own personal life.” 

The general has become the nitroglycerin of the 1996 presidential contest. 
Virtually no one wants to jostle him out of fear that his popularity—and any 
slighting of his person—could prove explosive. Powell’s admirers say his appeal 
revolves around leadership rather than litmus tests, and polls support that idea. 
A TIME/CNN survey, taken after Powell proclaimed his moderate-to-liberal so- 
cial views, indicated that if Powell were to run as an independent, he would win 
33% of the vote, against President Clinton’s 30% and Senator Bob Dole’s 24%. 

As a result, Powell has become the man to see. At least six Republican Gov- 
ernors have asked for meetings with him when he comes to their states during 
his current book tour. Political consultants, media advisers and campaign poll- 

_ sters have inundated Powell's inner circle of 
friends with professional entreaties. And G.o.P. 
presidential hopeful Pete Wilson made a se- 
cret pilgrimage to Powell's Virginia mansion 
on Sept, 6 to have coffee with him, even after 
Wilson was told Powell had only half an hour 
to spare and would not answer the central 
question: Will he run? His deadline for that de- 
cision appears to be Thanksgiving, and he is 
leaning toward running as a Republican. In 
that scenario, the TIME/CNN poll showed that 
Powell would trounce Clinton, 46% to 38%, 

This is not to say Powell made only friends. 
A few conservatives are complaining bitterly. 
Gary Bauer of the Family Research Council 
says that among his “pro-family” members, 
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With the White House in the 


Powell is a “disappointment.” The antiabortion 
acon Christian Defense Coalition plans protests out- 


side Powell book signings around the country. 

Still, most Republicans who might have been offended by Powell’s opinions 
remain complimentary. Words of praise came last week from Jack Kemp and 
William Kristol. Even House Speaker Newt Gingrich, who is toying with the idea 
of entering the race, says that Powell could be a strong contender in the Re- 
publican primaries because of his standing as a war hero, an economic conser- 
vative and a person with strong family values. Says Gingrich: “I don’t think a so- 
cial moderate will necessarily lose the Republican primaries. [Powell] could put 
together a very interesting coalition.” 

Some prominent Democrats, including a key associate of Chicago Mayor 
Richard Daley, are also privately urging Powell to consider running against Clin- 
ton in their primaries. Powell, they reason, might give the party a better chance 
of retaining the White House. The White House reacted by scoffing at some Pow- 
ell comments. Press secretary Mike McCurry derided Powell’s left-leaning Re- 
publicanism by asserting, “I don’t recall Senator Arlen Specter doing that well.” 

Powell seems to be doing quite well indeed. In the past two weeks, more 
than 10 U.S. Senators and Congressmen from both parties have telephoned 
Powell backers to urge the general to run for President. And, perhaps more im- 
portant, big Republican benefactors are slowing their giving until Powell makes 
up his mind. “We're hitting two walls,” a Wilson fund raiser confesses. “One is 
the wall everyone is hitting. The second wall is named Colin Powell.” a 
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hei A STROKE OCCURS, THE DAMAGE 
IS DONE. DOES IT HAVE TO BE? 


New medicines currently being tested may be able 





to stop destruction of brain cells in the crucial hours alter a stroke. 













When a person suffers a stroke, calcium and a toxic 

reduced blood flow damages part of form of oxygen destroy 

the brain. Then a powerful chain of brain cells. Today, doctors can 
chemical reactions occurs. Called only stand by and watch—hoping 
the glutamate cascade, it rains that the cascade will end before 


terrible destruction down massive damage occurs. But 


on brain cells in the initial there is hope. Pharmaceutical 


days after a company researchers are cur- 


stroke, causing rently developing 19 new 
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Setentists from pharmaceutical 





research companies discover more further dam- drugs that could help reduce 


than 9 out of 10 new drugs. ‘ . 
icici ¥ age. As glutamate the terrible damage to the brain that 


levels build, excess occurs after a stroke. 
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Anyone can have a stroke. But age, gender, race and 
medical history play a role. Some people also experience 
the following warning signs: temporary weakness or 
numbness on one side of the body, blurry or dim vision 
in one eye, a sudden, severe headache, or speech difficulty. 
Seek immediate medical help if you have any of these 
symptoms. Fortunately, there are things that you can do 
to reduce your risk of a stroke: Quit smoking ¢ Exercise 


regularly ¢ Maintain a low cholesterol diet ¢ Limit alcohol. 








For a free copy of “What You Need 
To Know About Strokes,” please call us 
toll-free: 1-800-862-5110 

or visit us on the Internet: 


Attp://www.phrma.org 
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It was built upon the “Goldilocks” principle 


The razor-sharp recognition 


of a simple idea 


. L 
That, for some, most luxury cars are too big 


Most sport coupes, 





too small 


The Sebring Coupe. 


of a few Chrysler engineers, 


just right 


COMPUTER-CONTROLLED 24-VALVE V6, RACE-INSPIRED DOUBLE-WISHBONE SUSPENSION, SPEED-SENSITIVE STEERING, 8-SPEAKER PREMIUM SOUND, PERSONALIZED 
REAR HEAT/AC, PERSONAL SECURITY SYSTEM, 35” OF REAR LEGROOM. INQUIRIES. 1-800-4-A-CHRYSLER. WEB SITE, http://www.chryslercars.com 
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Top Hat in the Ring 


Steve Forbes, millionaire son of Malcolm, is poised 
to run for President as the savior of supply-siders 


By RICHARD BROOKHISER 


HE FORBES BUILDING IN NEW YORK 
City is in an odd neighborhood for a 


corporate headquarters: the fringe of 


Greenwich Village, set with sedate 
apartment buildings and churches from 
the 1840s. It’s odd inside too: the ground- 
floor museum, founded by the late Mal- 
colm Forbes Sr., is stuffed with presidential 
autographs, czarist Fabergé eggs and toy 
soldiers. From this improbable 
aerie, Forbes’ eldest son Mal- 
colm (“Steve”) Forbes Jr., the 
48-year-old editor in chief of 
Forbes magazine, plans to de- 
scend into the scrum of Repub- 
lican presidential politics. He 
could announce his candidacy 
as early as this week. 

Shy, genial and bespecta- 
cled, Forbes looks like an owl 
surprised at midday. But he 
feels his strength is as the 
strength of ten, for his ideas are 
pure: supply-side Republican- 
ism, from the dawn of the Rea- 
gan era. Forbes believes the na- 
tion’s major problems can be 
solved simply, with a flat tax al- 
lowing few deductions and a 
stable monetary system teth- 
ered to the price of gold. The 
present tax code, he says, is “a 
source of political pollution. If 
you don’t clear it out, the weeds 
will grow back again.” And if a 
new tax system throws revenue 
projections out of whack, too 
bad. “If Congress can’t get spending under 
control, why punish the rest of the nation?” 
he asks. Forbes’ second area of concern is 
education, where he embraces the Repub- 
lican idea of replacing what he calls the 
“inbred monopolistic structure” of the 
public schools with voucher plans. But on 
other social issues he is laissez-faire—mod- 
erately pro-choice, for instance, and against 
restricting immigration. 

Forbes’ political experience makes a 
relative novice like Pat Buchanan look like 
George Washington. His only turn in pub- 
lic life was as chairman of the board of In- 
ternational Broadcasting for eight years, a 
position that gave him a little exposure to 
Washington. His foray into campaign poli- 
tics so far consists of advising Christine 





Todd Whitman in her successful run for 
the New Jersey governorship in 1993. So he 
takes comfort in the example of Wendell 
Willkie, the utilities executive and political 
neophyte who grabbed the G.0.P. nomina- 
tion in 1940. Forbes is willing to spend $10 
million of his own money—an estimated 
5% of his fortune—on his outsider’s run. 
Pushing Forbes into this long-shot in- 
vestment is a group of supply-side econo- 
mists desperate to return to their glory 


ROSE-COLORED LENSES: Political newcomer Malcolm Forbes Jr., 
in the offices of Forbes magazine, wants to be the next President 


days. Their movement first emerged in the 
"70s, when a handful of conservative 
thinkers—economists Arthur Laffer and 
Robert Mundell, along with the editorial- 
page writers of the Wall Street Journal— 
gazed on a new idea. If you cut tax rates, 
the thinking went, people would keep 
more of their earnings, work harder, and 
the economy would boom. Since the sup- 
ply-side message flew in the face of G.o.P. 
economic orthodoxy, they cried in the 
wilderness until they were heard by 
Ronald Reagan, who opened his first term 
with a three-year cut of income tax rates. 
In the G.o.P. of the mid-1990s, supply- 
side economics has returned to the wilder- 
ness. The 104th Congress is dominated by 
deficit hawks like Ohio Representative 
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John Kasich. Republican presidential front 
runner Bob Dole is not an ally: supply- 
siders remember the fight they had with 
him over a tax increase he pushed 13 years 
ago. And Dole’s challengers on the right 
are Senator Phil Gramm, who primarily 
wants to cut spending (not taxes); and 
Buchanan, who wants to cut immigration, 
welfare and what he considers the nefari- 
ous influence of America’s cultural élite. 
As for California Governor Pete Wilson, he 
raised his state’s taxes $7 billion in 1991. 

Dole seemed for a while able to satisfy 
the presidential longings of some supply- 
siders. Jack Kemp, who for years was 
the supply-siders’ main standard-bearer, 
dropped out of the 1996 contest early this 
year but soon agreed to work for Dole and 
House Speaker Newt Gingrich as the head 
of a commission drafting a Republican eco- 
nomic program. Kemp expects to have rec- 

ommendations by November, 
and there is little mystery about 
what they will be: only a reform 
3 of tax policies will get the econ- 
: omy moving again, and Dole is 
the man to do it. 

But other believers—most 
notably Jude Wanniski, editor- 
at-large of MediaCritic (a Forbes 
publication)—have lost their 
faith in the Senator. Wanniski, 
whose 1978 tract The Way the 
World Works was a supply-side 
gospel, had been talking to Dole 
until the Senator cracked an 
anti-supply-side jab last March, 
to the New York Times Maga- 
zine, this one about Reagan-era 
deficits. Wanniski now dismiss- 
es Dole, Gramm and Buchanan 
as “the Protestant wing of the 
Republican Party,” concerned 
mainly with lecturing people on 
their behavior. 

Forbes tested the waters all 
summer. American Spectator 
editor R. Emmett Tyrrell Jr. 
féted him at a New York dinner 

for the conservative chattering class, and 
by the fall he was ready to do battle. So 
when Dole sent Forbes a fax last week de 
fending his record as a tax reformer, 
Forbes quickly fired off a counterfax say- 
ing Dole had supported 16 tax increases 
since 198] and that his letter was “a prime 
example of why Americans are so cynical 
about politics today.” 

In Forbes, supply-siders want the glad, 
confident morning of Reaganism, forgetting 
that for all Reagan’s good cheer, there were 
stern notes to his message. He ran against 
“the evil empire” and opposed abortion. But 
economic upbeatness was central to his 
pitch. By making it part of the Republican 
message now, supply-siders hope to prime 
the G.o.p. for 1980s-style landslides. a 
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@ ENVIRONMENT 


Arsenic and Old Mines 


are dealing with the poisonous legacy of the past 


By JOHN GREENWALD 

N THE HISTORIC GOLD-RUSH COUNTRY 

of Northern California, Lovetta Pyle has 

struck a vein of woe. Shortly after mov- 

ing to the town of Sutter Creek, she 
learned that the gray “sand” that whole 
neighborhoods sit on is actually mine tail- 
ings, the grit left over after gold has been 
extracted from the ground. In those tail- 
ings is a toxic byproduct of the mining 
process: arsenic, in concentrations up to 50 
times higher than the level deemed safe by 
the government. Now Pyle finds that her 
house is virtually worthless; no one will 
buy it, and no bank will write a mortgage. 
“I feel trapped and stifled,” says Pyle, 48, 
who was forced by a chronic heart ailment 
to take early retirement as Sutter Creek's 
postmaster. “You think, ‘Oh, God, what if 
this house is killing me?’” 

The trouble at Sutter Creek (pop. 
2,000) has helped spread alarm through- 
out the Mother Lode country, one of the 


fastest growing parts of California. And | 


the worries extend all the way to Montana, 
where a delegation from the U.N. agency 
UNESCO last week toured the site of a pro- 
posed mine just 2% miles from Yellowstone 
National Park. Environmental groups op- 
pose the project as hazardous to the park’s 
ecosystem, and President Clinton has 
imposed a moratorium on new mining in 
the area, which could impede the project's 
start-up. Among the danger signs: contam- 
ination of two nearby creeks with poisons, 
including arsenic, from previous gold 
mines. The critics want UNESCO to add 
Yellowstone to its list of endangered sites 
and thereby increase pressure on Crown 
Butte Mines, Inc., to drop plans for the 
new mine. “A worse site could not have 
been imagined,” says Sue Glidden, co- 
owner of the general store in nearby 
Cooke City. “It threatens all our commu- 
nity values. It is not our destiny to return 
to our mining roots.” 

Californians are discovering the poi- 
sonous persistence of those roots. Attract- 
ed by the beauty of the Sierra Nevada 
foothills and easy access to such cities as 
Sacramento and Stockton, new arrivals 
have swelled the population of the Moth- 
er Lode from 400,000 in 1980 to about 
700,000 today, creating new boomtowns 
where old ones once stood. But many res- 
idents have come to view the tens of thou- 
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sands of abandoned mines as health haz- 
ards. Such concerns have halted planned 
housing and commercial developments 
and raised demands for cleanup projects 
that could take years to complete and cost 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Some residents dismiss their neigh- 
bors’ fears as overblown. While arsenic can 
be a fast-acting killer, the form found in 
gold-bearing ore is far less potent than the 
fabled poison and remains inert until it 
comes into contact with air or water. And 


expert at the University of Colorado. 

That hardly comforts residents of Mesa 
de Oro, a Sutter Creek subdivision that sits 
atop an ll-acre pile of tailings that devel- 
opers allegedly failed to test for arsenic. 
Arsenic there has since been found to be 


| 25% soluble and thus may easily dissolve 


As Montanans battle a new gold rush, Californians | 


once inside the body. “My kids are 13 and 
nine,” says Roberta Hughes, who lives 
near the Mesa and becomes teary eyed 
with frustration when she talks about the 
problem. “They have been here through all 
the construction, all the dust.” Last year 
testers in Mesa found high levels of 
arsenic—even in the dust of home vacuum 


| cleaners. They detected concentrations of 


nearly 1,000 parts per million, compared 
with an allowable ceiling of 22 p.p.m. 

The Mesa findings galvanized the 
Environmental Protection Agency, which 
last month began a $3 million effort to con- 
tain and clean up the arsenic. The work, 





IN MESA: Hughes with her children, as a worker sets up an arsenic-containment wall 


few researchers have studied—much less 
established—possible links between long- 
term exposure to gold-mine tailings and 
damage to human health. “It’s all debat- 
able,” says Dan Ziarkowski, an expert on 
hazardous materials for the state Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. True, chronic 
exposure to arsenic has been connected to 
cancer and kidney disease. But, Ziarkowski 
says, “how that relates specifically to mine 
tailings, and at what level you have con- 
cern, we don’t know.” 

Many parents fret as their children 
play on contaminated land. Experts say 
the main danger is that youngsters will 
inhale the arsenic or ingest it. Some forms 
of arsenic dissolve in water more easily 
than others; the greater the solubility, the 
greater the risk. “A small particle of 
arsenic that gets in your gut and is insolu- 
ble will probably be passed with little 
harm,” says Michael Kosnett, a toxicology 
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financed by $14 million in Superfund 
money and sums provided by Allied-Signal 
and other owners of mine and tailings 
properties, includes scraping two feet off 
the tops of yards at about 75 homes and 
putting down fresh topsoil. 

Yet the cleanup may not enable home- 
owners like Pyle, who paid $200,000 for 
her house, to recoup their investments. 
The arsenic saga “may affect the property 
value forever,” says Tom Blackman, a real 
estate agent. The anxieties in California are 
mirrored in Montana, in spite of Crown 
Butte’s promise not to harm the area sur- 
rounding its mines in their projected 10- to- 
15-year life-span. Says Jim Barrett, chair- 
man of the anti-mine Beartooth Alliance: 
“When [the company] gets the gold, they'll 
be gone, but we will be here tomorrow. We 
will suffer forever.” —Reported by Dan Cray/ 
Sutter Creek and Richard Woodbury/Yellowstone 
National Park 
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THE HOME MEDICAL SERIES 


News about pain reliever safety 
from the makers of Tylenol. 


SERIOUS MEDICINE: 
USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 


Recently, there’s been some discus- 
sion about the safety of over-the- 
counter pain relievers. To help you 
make an informed decision about 
the right pain reliever for you, it’s 





important to have as much informa- 
tion as possible. Over-the- 
counter medicine is serious 
medicine, and it’s important for you 
to read and follow the information 
on the label and stay within the 
recommended doses. 


TYLENOLIS 
DIFFERENT 


You may be surprised to know 
just how different pain relievers 
can be. There are two types: 
the ingredient in TYLENOL, and 
NSAIDs (non-steroidal —_anti- 
inflammatories) such as aspirin, 
ibuprofen and naproxen sodium. 
All these pain relievers provide effec- 
tive pain relief, however, one key dif- 
ference between TYLENOL and 
NSAIDs has to do with side effects. 
NSAIDs all work in the same way 
and tend to cause, to varying 
degrees, the same side effects. 


With so many pain relievers to 
choose from, it’s especially 
important to read their labels and 
understand their possible side effects. 
For example, if you or someone in 
your family is among the tens of mil- 
lions of people who suffer from asth- 
ma or ulcers, if you’re aspirin sensi- 
tive or taking certain medications, 
choosing the right pain reliever is 
even more important. Doctors will 
tell you TYLENOL is your wisest 
choice. 


Of course, your best source of infor- 
mation regarding your choice of 
pain reliever is your own doctor or 
pharmacist. 





A WORD 
ABOUT ALCOHOL 


You may have seen some reports in 
the media about the consumption of 
alcohol and pain relievers. If 
you regularly consume significant 
amounts of alcohol, you should talk 
to your doctor or pharmacist about 
any medication you're taking and, 
most definitely, follow the instruc- 
tions on the label. 


That’s why the makers of TYLENOL 
agree with a Food and Drug 


Administration Advisory Committee 
that all pain relievers should carry a 
warning about the use of these medi- 
cations and alcohol. In fact, we began 
adding the following warning on 
TYLENOL packages last year and we 
urge all manufacturers of pain reliev- 
ers to do the same: If you generally 
consume 3 or more alcohol-contain- 
ing drinks per day, you should consult 
your physician for advice on when 
and how you should take TYLENOL 
and other pain relievers. 


You can be assured, if you’re an 
occasional moderate drinker, you 
can use TYLENOL with confidence. 
When you weigh the relative risks of 
using other pain relievers compared 
to TYLENOL, you can understand 
why doctors recommend TYLENOL 
more than any other pain reliever, 
even for those who drink alcohol. 
TYLENOL is their first choice. 
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MAKING THE 
RIGHT CHOICE 


When used as directed, you can be 
confident knowing TYLENOL is the 
safest type of pain reliever you can buy. 





THE BALKANS 


SILENCE OF THE 


The U.S. brokers a cease-fire in Sarajevo, and the West dares to hope 









RADOVAN KARADZIC 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


HE MOST RICHARD HOLBROOKE EXPECTED 
from his round of shuttle diplomacy last 
week was a bit of progress on designing a 
new shape and government for war-ravaged 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Instead, when the 
American special envoy arrived in Belgrade, 
Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic sur- 
prised him with a proposal to end the siege of Saraje 

vo in exchange for cessation of NATO’s bombing cam 

paign against Serb military installations. 

After half an hour of discussion, Milosevic startled 
Holbrooke again by telling him that the two key Bos- 
nian Serb leaders, Radovan Karadzic and General 
Ratko Mladic, were standing by in Belgrade. With 
Holbrooke’s approval, Milosevic summoned them, 
and they strode in—Mladic in his combat fatigues, 
Karadzic with his gray tresses waving. For the next 
eight hours the Bosnian Serbs and Holbrooke’s staff 
worked on the language of the agreement Milosevic 
had proposed. Part of the time Holbrooke and Milo- 
sevic were out of the room for private talks and a din- 
ner of roast lamb and red wine. 

Finally, at 2:15 a.m. last Thursday, they all gath- 
ered for a signing ceremony. The Americans signed 
nothing, but the Bosnian Serbs, with Milosevic as wit- 
ness, put their signatures to the agreement to with 
draw most of their heavy weapons from around Sara 
jevo. They agreed to open the Bosnian capital’s main 
roads and airport to unrestricted U.N. traffic. Milose- 
vic kept one copy of the document, and Holbrooke 
took two copies with him to Zagreb to show to U.N. of- 
ficials and Croatian President Franjo Tudjman and 
then to Bosnian President Alija Izetbegovic. 

NATO promptly put its air strikes on hold and 
gave the Serbs three days—until Sunday night—to 
begin fulfilling their promises. If they did so, the 
bombing pause would be extended for another three 
days to complete and verify the pullback. The Bos- 
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AFTER THE WHIRLWIND: NATO pilots tried 
nian government, for its part, pledged not 
to launch any attacks on the withdrawing 
Serbs in the Sarajevo area. 

The Bosnian Serbs have reneged on so 
many similar agreements in the past that 
there could be no certainty about this 
one. “If there isn’t full compliance,” said 
Holbrooke, “the U.S. will urge immediate 
resumption by Nato of the air attacks.” 
President Bill Clinton backed him up, 
saying the Serbs should have no doubt 
that “Naro will resume the air strikes if 
they fail to keep their commitments.” But 
Karadzic vowed, “We will withdraw our 
weaponry,” and said it would be hauled 
outside the U.N.-declared 12.5-mile exclu- 
sion zone around Sarajevo. The pledge was 
confirmed by General Dragomir Milose- 
vic, the commander of rebel Serb forces 
around the capital. 

By Friday some compliance with the 
agreement had begun. Journalists were 
taken by Bosnian Serb authorities to wit- 
ness removal of three T-55 tanks, three 
105-mm howitzers and several mortars, 
but the journalists were not allowed to 
see where the weapons were taken. The 
airport was reopened after having been 
shut down for five months, and the first 
flight in carried French Defense Minister 
Charles Millon with a shipment of flour. 
Several more aid flights arrived Saturday. 
At the same time, two U.N. relief convoys 
rumbled into Sarajevo with minimal ha- 
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not to hit civilian areas, but they blasted this hou 


rassment at Bosnian Serb checkpoints. 

When this phase of late-summer diplo- 
macy began, Western policymakers were 
wondering whether Milosevic could “de- 
liver the Bosnian Serbs” in any serious ne- 
gotiation. Last week he produced the two 
top bosses and their signatures, even 
though Mladic had stubbornly insisted 
through two weeks of NATO bombardment 
that he would not move those guns. With 
his show of authority, Milosevic—who is 
striving to win an end to U.N. sanctions 
against his country—has indicated a readi- 
ness to get on with an overall peace settle- 
ment. The U.S.-brokered plan for a Bosnia 
consisting of autonomous Serb and Mus- 
lim-Croat republics that once seemed hazy 
and far off suddenly looks attainable. 


HE BREAKTHROUGH IN BELGRADE 
came as a great relief for the NATO 
allies. Though they were dropping 
the bombs rather than absorbing 
them, they faced a tough decision 
about what to do as an encore. Be- 
ginning Aug. 30, NATO air forces flew 750 
strike missions against 56 target complex- 
es. The raids, the Pentagon claimed, were 
95% effective, smashing Bosnian Serb air- 
defense and communications systems, 
storage areas and ammunition dumps, 
roads and bridges. But Pentagon planners 
were about to run out of targets that met 
their requirements: avoiding civilian casu- 
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se in Teslic, near Serb-held Banja Luka 








alties and not too radically altering the 
strategic balance between Serb and 
Muslim-led government forces. 

American military strategists were 
gloomy last week as they surveyed the sit- 
uation. The shattering of military support 
targets, important though they were, had 
not forced Mladic and the Serbs to with- 
draw their weapons. “They were hun- 
kered down,” says a Pentagon official, 
“and we were being forced to escalate.” 
That was the tough decision and very like- 
ly a political impossibility. The next set of 
potential targets for NATO warplanes, 
dubbed Option 3, would have entailed a 
widening and intensification of the air war 
to include factories, power plants and air- 
ports in the civilian areas of Serb-held 
Bosnia. Washington officials had little con- 
fidence that they could persuade the U.N. 
or NATO’s Atlantic Council to escalate the 
bombing, and on Capitol Hill, members of 
Congress were also restive. 

Moscow was already shouting geno- 
cide and threatening a reappraisal of its re- 
lations with the West, the U.S. in particular. 
For a week or so the Clinton Administration 
thought the Russian government was sim- 
ply pandering in public to its hard-line crit- 
ics, but then the private channels heated up 
as well. Defense Secretary William Perry 
phoned his Russian counterpart, General 
Pavel Grachev, and got an earful. The air at- 
tacks, Grachev warned, had to stop. Per- 
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haps sending the same message, a masked 
man fired a rocket-propelled grenade into 
the U.S.-embassy building in Moscow, 
smashing into a sixth-floor office and de- 
stroying a copying machine but causing no 
injuries. Russian police increased security 
around the embassy and sent outa sketch of 
the attacker, but no arrest has been made. 

NATO’s prolonged bombing clearly 
threatened to damage U.S.-Russian rela- 
tions, and more bombs brought with them 
the danger of a bigger war were Moscow 
to decide to provide direct military sup- 
port to the Serbs. Perry hinted to Grachev 
that the Clinton Administration was work- 
ing on a compromise. Meanwhile the U.S. 
sent Deputy Secretary of State Strobe Tal- 
bott to mend fences in Moscow and urge 
the Russians to take a more active part in 
peace efforts. As Talbott left, Russian For- 
eign Minister Andrei Kozyrev appeared 
mollified, saying the U.S. and Russia had to 
remain partners. 

Washington was so eager to find a way 
to end the bombing offensive that some 
policy planners had fudged on the 
weapons withdrawal. One Pentagon op- 
tion under consideration last week would 
have halted the air strikes if Mladic had 
merely agreed to lift the siege of Sarajevo 
and stop shelling the city. His guns could 
remain in place to be monitored by U.N. 
observers on the ground. Luckily for NATO, 
that idea never emerged from the interde- 
partmental debate in Washington. 
Instead Milosevic hauled NATO's 
chestnuts out of the fire by order- 
ing Mladic to accept a pullback of 
mortars 82 mm and above and ar- 
tillery 100 mm and above. The 
Bosnian government protested 
that this allowed too many 
weapons to remain but in the end 
went along with the agreement. 

Mladic had a reputation of be- 
ing willing to stand up to Milosevic 
in the past, so why did he cave in 
this time? All indications are that 
he and his Bosnian brethren were 
in a bind tighter than NaTo’s, and 
getting worse. In recent months Croatian 
forces have recaptured Western Slavonia 
and the Krajina, swaths of territory that 
had been seized by Serbs in 1992. At the 
same time, Croats, Bosnian government 
forces and their Muslim allies went on the 
offensive in northwestern Bosnia and re- 
lieved the siege of Bihac, a Muslim enclave 
in the north. Under the allied pounding of 
the past two weeks, the vaunted Serb air- 
defense system has been neutralized, leav- 
ing ground targets vulnerable to attack by 
day or night. Bosnian forces with their al- 
lies last week retook another large area in 
the west and were closing in on Banja 
Luka, the biggest Serb stronghold in 
Bosnia, although they may not take it. 

















America’s New Shuttle Master 


ARLIER THIS YEAR, FRUSTRATED BY THE LACK OF U.S. LEADERSHIP IN THE BOS- 
nia crisis, Richard Holbrooke was on the point of leaving his post as the State 
Department's Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs. His rela- 
tionship with Secretary of State Warren Christopher and National Securi- 
ty Adviser Anthony Lake was rocky, and Wall Street, where he had carved out a 
lucrative career as an investment banker, beckoned anew. Then in July the 
Bosnian Serbs seized Srebrenica, a U.N.-designated “safe haven,” and galvanized 
President Clinton into belated action. His departure plans suddenly on hold, 
Holbrooke took charge of the Administration’s negotiations on Bosnia. Plunging 
zestfully into the Balkan thicket, he emerged last week with the dramatic Serb 
promise to lift the siege of Sarajevo in exchange for a NATO bombing halt. 
Neither his admirers nor his detractors were surprised by Holbrooke’s 
diplomatic coup. In terms both camps could embrace, a State Department col- 
league says, “Dick is very abrasive and arrogant, but he is also a brilliant con- 
ceptualizer and tactician.” Those qualities characterize Holbrooke’s career both 
in and out of government and have often embroiled him in controversy. As a 
young Foreign Service officer in Vietnam, Holbrooke attracted the attention 
of ambassador to Saigon Henry Cabot Lodge and later of Averell Harriman, on 
whose staff he served at the Paris peace talks. Says U.S. Ambassador to India 
Frank Wisner, who worked with Holbrooke in Vietnam: “Dick has a passion 
for prominent people and an uncanny knack for figuring out their agendas.” 
To get broader experience, Holbrooke left the Foreign Service to edit Foreign 
Policy magazine before rejoining the State Department as Assistant Secretary 
of State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs in the Carter Administration. Mov- 
ing to New York City after Ronald Reagan's 1980 election, he embellished his 
Establishment credentials by joining Lehman Brothers, dating TV journalist 
Diane Sawyer, collaborating with Clark Clifford on his autobiography and 
germ eabre pieces on ane policy for Democratic Party hostess with 
_ the mostest Pamela Harriman. 
When Clinton became President, 
Holbrooke sought appointment as 
ambassador to Japan but had to settle 
~ = for Germany. In a characteristically 
# blatant concentration on the center of 
, power, Holbrooke cultivated rela- 
8 tions with Chancellor Helmut Kohl's 
” top foreign policy expert Joachim Bit- 
terlich, and all but ignored Foreign 
Minister Klaus Kinkel, to the irrita- 
tion of the German foreign office. In 
October he returned to Foggy Bottom 
as the top European policymaker. 
Though his short attention span 
and his impulse for self-promotion 
Holbrooke in 1977 with Vietnamese infuriate colleagues, Holbrooke’s in- 
Foreign Affairs Minister Phan Hien tellectual gifts and physical stamina 
are widely admired. “He’s an s.o.b.,” says a close associate, “but he is doing a 
helluva job.” His mission has been a blur of intense emotions, with a shocking 
low point just four weeks ago when three key aides were killed in a road acci- 
dent near Sarajevo. Holbrooke took a week out to mourn and regroup but soon 
returned to his peripatetic quest. After 70 hours of negotiation with Serbian 
President Slobodan Milosevic, Holbrooke professes admiration for his “earthy 
direct approach” but disavows any intent to transform the Serbian strongman 
into a statesman. To negotiate, he says, “you end up having to deal with your 
adversaries, regardless of what they have done in the past.” In dealing with the 
leaders of the warring factions of the Balkans, tenacity and toughness are es- 
sential attributes; an instinct for the jugular is a sine qua non. Holbrooke, it 
seems, has an oversupply of the needed traits. —By Dean Fischer/Washington. 
With reporting by Bruce van Voorst/Bonn 
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BOMBING HALT: The U.S.S. America’s crew stopped loading planes but stands ready 


The capture of Banja Luka, says a 
Western diplomat in Belgrade, “would be 
huge, and it could happen. Apparently the 
Serbs just aren’t fighting.” Though the 
Bosnian government has promised to ad- 
here to a cease-fire around Sarajevo, it has 
made no apologies for its offensives in oth- 
er areas. Some analysts suggest the Bos- 
nian Serb forces are not making much of a 
stand in the northwest and center of the 
country because they see no point in tak- 
ing casualties to hold on to territory they 
assume will be allotted to the Muslims and 
the Croats under a negotiated peace. 
“Mladic seems to be recognizing political 
reality,” says a U.N. official in Sarajevo, 
“and is not willing to fight for land that is 
inevitably going to be given up anyway.” 

Two weeks ago, the Serb, 
Croat and Bosnian foreign minis- 
ters agreed to peace “principles” 
that call for two ethnic “entities” 
inside Bosnia. The Serb share 
would be 49% of the territory, | 
and the federation of Bosnian 
Muslims and Croats would get 
51%. This split has been viewed 
by Pentagon analysts as unwork- 
able because the Bosnian Serbs 
were reported to hold 70% of 
Bosnia’s land. But the tide of war 
has recently been going so badly 
for the Serbs that the previous es- 
timate is now way off. 

Last week CIA and Defense 
Department experts analyzed new 
reconnaissance photos from satel- 
lites and spy planes and conclud- 
ed that the Bosnian Serbs control 
only about 55% of the country, 
while the Muslims and Croats 
have 45%. As the Bosnian govern 
ment offensive continues, the ac 
tual holdings may come very close 
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to what has been agreed upon. The major 
outstanding territorial issues could be re- 
duced to Sarajevo, eastern Slovenia and 
Gorazde. 


F THE DISENGAGEMENT AROUND SARA- 

jevo goes according to plan, the Serb 

and Bosnian government generals are 

scheduled to meet this week with U.N, 

military commanders to discuss ex- 

tending the cease-fire to all of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. It might take some do- 
ing to persuade the Bosnians to agree to 
that because of their latest successes on the 
battlefield. But Bosnian government offi- 
cials last week began a series of television 
appearances to urge a move away from 
fighting to peacemaking. 
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New Zap for Remaking the Map 


WELL BEFORE LAST WEEK’S DIPLOMATIC BREAKTHROUGH, 
Richard Holbrooke was feverishly negotiating how 
Bosnia’s new map would look. And he’s drawing on a 
modern tool to address the ancient disputes, 

The Muslims, Croats and Serbs have agreed in 
principle that the country should be divided, with 51% | 
going to the Muslim-Croat federation and 49% to the 
Bosnian Serbs. When Holbrooke returned to Europe 
Tuesday night, he brought a team of U.S. topographical 
engineers and cartographers, plus a computer that uses 
special software and a data base with demographic, po- 
litical and geographic information down to the village 
level to churn out colored maps of proposals. 

A computer, however, can’t solve everything. A line 
on a map might translate into several hundred yards on 
the ground. In this civil war, Muslims and Serbs have 
been killing one another over just such distances. U.S. 
officials say that once the three parties have agreed on 
the boundaries, surveyors will go out and carefully plot 
the exact demarcation lines. 


Though there were hopeful signs, the 
international mediators of the Contact 
Group—the U.S., Britain, France, Ger- 
many and Russia—are not predicting 
that progress will be easy. The agree- 
ment on principles two weeks ago pre- 
sents as many questions as it answers: 
What kind of constitutional arrangement 
can create one country that contains both 
a Serb republic and a Bosnian-Croatian 
federation? 

France and its new President Jacques 
Chirac show no overt indications of pique 
at Washington’s sudden front-running 
role, In fact, officials in Paris take some 
credit for the development, pointing out 
that it was Chirac who pushed for a well- 
armed Rapid Reaction Force and urged 
NATO to show its muscle. “I am delighted,” 
said Chirac, “that the Americans have be- 
come strongly involved for the past few 
weeks.” The British were solidly behind 
air strikes until, as Defense Minister 
Michael Portillo said, “the threat to Sara 
jevo is lifted.” Privately, London had been 
asking Washington to broker a local 
cease-fire around the Bosnian capital. 
Now that it is in place, Foreign Secretary 
Malcolm Rifkind hopes for, if not steady 
progress, then at least “three steps for- 
ward and one step back.” 

With a cease-fire in prospect for the 
whole country, the allies have begun to re- 
think how many troops will be needed to 
police an actual peace agreement. Last 
week Defense Secretary Perry scaled back 
previous Pentagon estimates. He said the 
so-called NATO Implementation Force 
may need only 50,000 rather than 70,000 
on the ground, of whom 15,000, not 
25,000, would be American. French De- 
fense Minister Millon is to arrive 
in Washington this week to begin 
talks on how to provide political 
direction to the soldiers of the 
NATO peacekeeping force. France 
is leaning toward some form of 
U.N. operation, while the U.S. is 
determined to keep it entirely un- 
der NATO command 

That argument may be pre- 
| mature, but then, maybe not. The 
energetic Holbrooke plans to re 
turn to the U.S. this week and 
quickly resume his shuttle diplo- 
macy. White House officials told 
reporters on Friday they hoped to 
see “an actual deal signed within 
the coming weeks.” If it happens, 
American and other allied troops 
could be taking up their patrol du- 
ties in Bosnia before the end of 
October. Reported by 
Massimo Calabresi/Pale, Dean Fischer 
and Douglas Waller/Washington and 
@ = Alexandra Stigimayer/Sarajevo, with 

other bureaus 
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Unforgiven Trespass 


In a throwback to the cold war, two balloon racers 
are deemed a security risk and brutally shot down 


By KEVIN FEDARKO 
HE GORDON BENNETT BALLOON RACE 
is one of the most prestigious con- 
tests of its kind and is based on a sin- 
gle rule: the balloon that travels the 
farthest wins. Following that canon has 
led many daring pilots over the years to 
risk their lives, and sometimes to lose 
them. Tragedy, when it occurs, usually 
boils down to collision with one of three 
things: bad weather, bad judgment or bad 
luck. In 1923 five balloonists were struck 
by lightning and killed in Europe. But 
during the 89-year history of this race, no 
balloon had ever fallen victim to deliber- 
ate human aggression. 

Not, that is, until last week. At 9:41 on 
Tuesday morning, a Belarussian _heli- 
copter gunship opened fire on a balloon 
captained by Alan Fraenckel, 55, an air- 
line pilot with TWA, and his partner, John 
Stuart-Jervis, 68, a retired British pilot 
who made his home in the U.S. Virgin 
Islands. Within seconds they were dead— 
shot out of the sky over a remote 
Belarussian forest. 

The episode was reminiscent on a small- 
er scale of the Soviet downing of Korean Air 
Lines Flight 007, which took place 12 years 
ago this month. But if the spirit of last week’s 
attack seemed lifted from the cold war, its 
causes were rooted in what came after: the 
confusion, chaos and, all too often, the 
incompetence that have plagued the 
republics of the old Soviet Union since its 
collapse in 1991. None of those factors, how- 
ever, seemed to justify Belarus’ reaction to 
intrusion of its airspace—or placate survivors 
of the two innocent men who were killed. 


Their balloon, the D-Caribbean, set 
out with 14 competitors from seven coun- 
tries on Sept. 9 from Switzerland, the 
home of the previous year’s winner. 
Because this would be the first Gordon 
Bennett race since the end of World War 
II in which former Soviet airspace would 
be accessible, organizers had contacted 
each of the Baltic States as well as Belarus 
and Ukraine to request permission for the 
balloons to cross their airspace. Pilots, 
after all, could not fully control where the 
winds took them. Having received 
approval from every government, includ- 
ing Belarus’, the balloons ascended from 
Wil, near the Swiss city of St. Gallen, at 
7:45 am. Over the next 60 hours, 
Fraenckel and Stuart-Jervis, together with 
two other balloons also piloted by Ameri- 
cans, drifted north toward Dresden, 
passed through Germany and eventually 
entered Poland. By 9:30 a.m. last Tuesday, 


they were poised to cross the Polish- | 


Belarussian border. 


Shoot-Down 

















MAYDAY: After the helicopters opened fire, 
Americans Stuart-Jervis and Fraenckel fell 
more than a mile to their deaths 


All three balloons radioed their cross- 
ing to Minsk, but according to Andreas 
Spenger, the race’s chief organizer, they 
merely received a stream of Russian in 
reply, even though English is the accepted 
language in international aviation. “They 
took that for acknowledgment, though,” 
said Spenger, “because all knew that 
Minsk had been duly informed in 
advance.” As the morning progressed, 
Spenger continued to monitor the bal- 
loons’ eastward drift, reporting their posi- 
tions every half hour to Minsk. 

Belarus claims that information never 
reached officials at the military base, 100 
miles southwest of Minsk, where a blip pro- 
duced by Fraenckel and Stuart-Jervis’ bal- 
loon suddenly appeared on radar screens, 
dangerously close to one of several strategic 
missile bases that dot the area. Belarussian 
officials sent two Mi-24 helicopter gunships 
into the air to investigate. One of the chop- 
pers found the balloon, approached within 
110 yards and attempted, without success, 
to establish radio contact. (Race organizers 
suspect that the pilots were unable to 
respond because their batteries had gone 
dead during the three-day flight.) 

At roughly the same time, the two 
other balloons over Belarus were con- 
fronted in similar fashion; the pilots 
quickly unfurled flags and were permitted 
to land. More than 25 minutes of circling 
Fraenckel and Stuart-Jervis’ craft, howev- 
er, brought no reply from inside the gon- 
dola, which was covered with thick can- 
vas. After firing warning shots, the 
helicopter pilot became convinced that 
the craft was unmanned. Ordered to 
bring it down, the chopper fired about 20 
bullets, enough to send the balloon and its 
gondola plunging to the forest below. 
Belarussian officials then kept silent for 
24 hours while they sifted the wreckage 
and identified the mangled bodies. 

Three days after the attack, Belarussian 
President Alexander Lukashenko had yet to 
make a public apology, which prompted 
Nicholas Burns, a U.S, State Department 
spokesman, to denounce Belarus’ behavior 
as “outrageous” and “absolutely indefensi- 
ble.” Lukashenko eventually ordered an 
investigation of the episode and by week's 
end had invited American officials to partici- 
pate. That may eventually shed light on who 
is responsible. But what cannot be ex- 
plained, or fathomed, is how anyone can 
shoot down something as harmless as a hy- 
drogen balloon. “This is so senseless,” said 
Ruth Ludwig of the Balloon Federation of 
America. “It’s the most benign thing people 
can do, floating around in the sky.” —Reported 
by Robert Kroon/Geneva and Constance Richards/ 
Minsk 
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meeting at TCI headquarters in Engle- 
pa Colorado, followed by a two-hour 
session last Wednesday at Time Warner of- 
fices in Manhattan. 

Sources close to the deal said Malone 
won concessions including a premium for 
at least some of his Turner stock, which 
Time Warner would acquire from other 
shareholders at the rate of three-quarters of 
a share of Time Warner for each share of 
Turner. It was expected that Malone 
would also receive “favorable terms” when 
purchasing programming such as CNN or 


@ BUSINESS 


Hunting Season Over? 


After a month of dogged pursuit, Time Warner 
appears to have Turner Broadcasting in the bag 
By JOHN GREENWALD 










HE COURTSHIP HAD ALL THE FRENZIED 


twists of a Looney Tunes cartoon—or 
CNN's Gulf War coverage. For nearly 
a month, with the world looking on, 
Time Warner chairman Gerald Levin used 
shuttle diplomacy to pursue an $8 billion 
merger with Ted Turner's Turner Broad- 
casting. Spectators watched in bemuse- 
ment as Time Warner acknowledged its 



















| Time Warner's HBO to run on his cable 


systems. But Time Warner refused to elim- 
inate its poison-pill defense against 
takeovers, which kicks in when a share- 
holder acquires 15% or more of the compa- 
ny’s stock, and re- 
y portedly declined 
} to put Malone on 








its board. Without 
the poison pill, a 
large shareholder 
such as Malone or 


courtship, then appeared to be stymied by 
cable-TV king John Malone, a Time Warn- 
er rival whose Turner stake gives him ef- 
fective veto power over a deal. But by Sun- 
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day, as TIME went to press, Levin and 
Turner were tantalizingly close to sealing 
an agreement to create the world’s largest 
media company. “For Levin it’s brilliant,” 
says Mario Gabelli, whose Gabelli Funds 
hold some 5 million shares of Time 
Warner. 

But the deal, which would vault 
Time Warner ahead of the newly 
combined Walt Disney Co. and 
Capital Cities/ABC, raises ques- 
tions ranging from how Levin, 
Turner, Malone and top Time 
Warner executives would co- 
exist to the impact on Time 
Warner shareholders. The 
buyout would lock the cerebral 
Levin into a potentially volatile 
alliance with the driven and 
charismatic Turner, who would 
own about 11% of Time Warner 
stock and become its vice chairman 
under the expected terms of the agree- 
ment. “In bringing Turner in, Jerry is 
rolling big dice,” says a media-industry 

2 watcher. ° “He may continue to be chairman 
sin title, but Ted brings an energy to the 
= company that has been missing for years.” 

4 To make matters dicier, a merger 
! would also bring Malone, the chairman of 
“Tele-Communications Inc. and a man with 
5a bent for elaborate corporate schemes, 
into Time Warner's fractious family. Ma- 
Zlone, who stands to convert the 21% of 
@Turner stock he controls into about a 9% 
Sstake in Time Warner, strung out the talks 
-with a long and changing list of demands 
that threatened to block an agreement. 
=“He asks for everything,” says a Time 
. Warner executive. “You never know when 
zhe’s finished.” Levin and Malone hashed 
*out their main differences at a Sept. 9 
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Edgar Bronfman Jr., 
who heads Seagram 
and MCA and controls 
14.9% of Time Warner, 
could gobble stock and 
launch a hostile bid for the com- 
pany. (Bronfman’s stake would drop 
to about 9% after the merger.) 

But hey—what about actual product? A 
big question remains as to how Levin 
would meld Turner franchises, ranging 
from CNN to New Line Cinema to the At- 
lanta Braves, into Time Warner’s vast array 
of film, music, publishing and cable ven- 
tures. To land Turner Broadcasting, Levin 
has said it can run as a stand-alone compa- 
ny. Yet that could make it tough to inte- 
grate Turner into Time Warner to achieve 
cost savings—let alone synergy, the talis- 
manic media-company goal that sounds so 
good and is often difficult to attain. On the 
other hand, Time Warner could distribute 
Bugs Bunny, Daffy Duck and Wile E. Coy- 
ote throughout the world via Turner’s fast- 
growing Cartoon Network, and combine 
HBO with Turner channels into an attrac- 
tively priced package for operators of cable 
systems from Moscow to Calcutta. 

Meanwhile, some Time Warner stock- 
holders worry that the nearly 200 million 
shares that Time Warner proposes to issue 
for Turner would reduce the value of their 
investments. Others point out that the deal 
would bring Time Warner $2.9 billion in 
new revenues and $600 million in fresh 
cash flow. “Time Warner isn’t paying a stu- 
pid price,” says Jeffrey Logsdon of the 
Seidler Companies investment firm in Los 
Angeles. “It’s a healthy price.” For Levin 
and Time Warner, it’s the price of being 

No. 1 again. ~Reported by John Moody and 
Barbara Rudolph/New York 
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if it doesn’t make your life more comfortable? 





The real measure of comfort in a furnace is simply efficient heat, with an AFUE rating over 90%. In fact 
never feeling uncomfortable. With the Trane XV 90 the XV 90 has met the EPAS Energy Star guidelines for 
Variable Speed Gas Furnace, you and your energy elliciency. And with a lifetime limited 
family won't have an uncomfortable moment rranty on the heat exchangers, the XV 90 
Variable speed means you get constant, even be efficiently heating your home for a 


heat. No frequent Start-and-stop cycles to long time 


ause uncomlortable cool drafts or too-warm Surround yourself with the comfort of a 
spells. Whats more, the even air flow also 


ul your 
lor more 


What good is a furnace with a lifetime warranty 





intormation — just 
look in the Yellow 


Pages under Heating Clean natural gas 
ontractors Think what you'll save 








@ HEALTH 


Is Homeopathy 
Good Medicine 


An eccentric system of healing is staging a 
comeback, but many experts still dismiss it 






By ANASTASIA TOUFEXIS pathic medicines, I can’t keep cus- 

| tomers out of my shop.” 

HEN DANA ULLMAN’S YOUNGER Homeopathy’s newfound success dis- 
sister developed a nagging | mays many physicians, scientists and con- 
pain in her abdomen, their fa- | sumer advocates who regard the potions as 
ther, a pediatrician, couldn't | ineffective at best and dangerous at worst— 
find the cause or a cure. especially if they keep patients from 
Neither could the five |. seeking established treatments for seri- 
specialists who were called in on her ous ailments. “Anybody who under- 
case. Then Dana, a practitioner and stands science would regard them as 
leading proselytizer of homeopa- worthless,” declares retired psychia- 
thy, stepped in. He prescribed a trist Stephen Barrett of Allentown, 
dose of calcium carbonate; two Pennsylvania, a board member of 
weeks later, his sister’s pain had the National Council Against 
disappeared. Now whenever Health Fraud. 

illness strikes, the Ullman fam- As it happens, home- 

ily turns first to Dana’s type of 
medicine. 

So do millions of other 
Americans. After languishing 
for years in therapeutic back- 
waters, homeopathy is riding a 
wave of new—and controver- 
sial—popularity. Slickly pack- 
aged homeopathic remedies 
crowd the shelves of major 
drugstore chains, independent 
pharmacies and even supermarkets. In | 
print ads and TV and radio commercials, 
such celebrities as Lauren Hutton, Larry 
King, Rush Limbaugh and Lindsay Wag- 
ner testify to their effectiveness. 

Reflecting the growing interest in al- 
ternative therapies, especially for chronic 
ailments that mainstream medicine can’t 
cure, more and more health specialists 
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frustration with main- 
stream medicine as it was 
practiced in the late 18th 
century. It was founded # 
by Samuel Hah- 

nemann, a Ger- 

man physician 

who was horri- é y 
fied by such stan- 
dard therapies of his day as blood- 
letting, purging and blistering. Hahnemann 
eventually abandoned his medical practice 
and started looking for safer ways to treat pa- 
tients. One of his investigations focused on 


HOMEOPATHIC “ACTIVE” TAKEN 
REMEDY INGREDIENT FOR 











opathy was born out of ) 













» quinine, then (and now) the 
| treatment of choice for 
malaria. Though he was 
healthy, Hahnemann dosed 
himself with the drug and ob- 
served that he experienced the same fevers 
and chills that characterize the disease it is 
supposed to cure. 

The experiment led him to formulate 
his famous Law of Similars. If a substance 
produces certain debilitating symptoms in 
a healthy person, he reasoned, then a small 
dose could be used to treat the same symp- 
toms in an ill patient. Hahnemann called 
his new method of healing “homeopathy,” 
from the Greek homoios (like) and pathos 
(suffering). Using his seven children as 

guinea pigs, he began test- 
ing hundreds of plants 
and minerals, eventually 
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are urging patients to try such homeo- Aconite Monkshood Anxiety, colds 
pathic remedies as ground honeybee for a Apis Honeybee Inflammations, insect 
sore throat, cuttlefish ink for hemor- 
rhoids and bushmaster snake for hot irecstoum Diarrhea, cramps, hay fever 
flashes. An estimated 40% of chiroprac- Belladonna Deadly nightshade Fever, colds, flu, headaches 
tors—and even some medical doctors— Cantharis Spanish fly Bladder irritation, 
regularly recommend such substances. “ 
According to the National Center for Euphrasia Eyebright Allergies, conjunctivitis One part per million 
Homeopathy, Americans today are Mercurius Mercury Sore throat One part per billion 
spending more than $165 million a year 
for the preparations, and sales are rising a vous ee Digestive problems, constipation One part per million 
20% to 25% annually. Says Gilbert Weise Rhus tox Poison ivy Sprains and strains, arthritis One part per trillion 
Sr. of Jacksonville, Florida: “When I ad- Cuttlefish ink 
vertise that I’m a pharmacist with homeo- | Les iui 
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substances and symptoms that 
forms the core of today’s Ho- 
meopathic Pharmacopoeia. 

Hahnemann was a great 
believer in minimal interven- 
tion. To find how little medica- 
tion could be given while still 
promoting healing, he began 
diluting his remedies. He 
would mix one part of an active 
ingredient with nine parts of 
water or alcohol, shake the so- 
lution briskly, then repeat the 
process as many as 30 times. 

According to Hahnemann, 
the vigorous shaking trans- 
ferred the “spiritlike” essence 
of the medicine to the solvent. 
And each successive shaking 
“potentized” the solution even 
further. Hahnemann believed 
that the extremely dilute solu- 
tion, when taken by a pa- 
tient, would jump-start the * 
body's dormant “vital force” 
to combat illness. Hahne- 
mann’s Law of Infinitesimals—his belief 
that the more a remedy is diluted, the 
stronger its effect—is homeopathy’s sec- 
ond major tenet. 

With its kinder, gentler approach, 
homeopathy quickly gained converts 
across the Continent. To this day it 
enjoys immense popularity in Ger- 
many, the Netherlands and France, 
where the nation’s 23,000 pharmacies are 
required by law to supply homeopathic 
remedies. Homeopathy spread abroad as 
well. In Britain members of the royal fam- 
ily have been ardent adherents since the 
1830s. Queen Elizabeth reportedly travels 
with a little black box containing 24 
homeopathic preparations, and Prince 
Charles is said to use arnica to heal bruises 
from falling off polo ponies. 

Homeopathy flourished too in 19th 
century America. By 1900 there were 22 
homeopathic colleges and 15,000 practi- 
tioners—a sixth of the U.S. medical profes- 
sion. But interest faded with advances in 
orthodox medicine, and by 1950 homeo- 
pathy was all but forgotten in the U.S. 
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Its revival renews a question that 
was never settled: Does it work? The 
Law of Similars sounds something 
like modern medicine’s concept of 
immunization, but scientists point 
out that the resemblance is superfi- 
_ cial. For the Law of Infinitesimals 
they have nothing but scorn. The 
high number of dilutions—marked 
on packages as 12X, 24X and so on— 
ensures that not enough active in- 
gredient is left to do any harm. But it 
__ also ensures that not enough is left to 
do any good. Consumer Reports in 

July examined homeopathic treat- 
; ments for vaginal yeast infec- 
tions, noting that 
the 28X di- 
lution means 
that “the mix- 
ture had 10 


lion times as 
much of the in- 
ert ingredients 
as active ingre- 
dients.” To stim- 
ulate the body’s 
defenses with lit- 
tle—or none—of the 
original medication, 

~ scientists contend, 
would require a miracle. 

“It is just the reverse of everything we 
believe according to the basic principles of 
physiology,” declares Professor Varro Tyler 
of Purdue University, an expert on herbal 
remedies. “We believe that the greater the 
dose, the greater the physiological re- 
sponse. They believe that even after there is 
no drug left, you still get a response.” 

Advocates claim that evidence of 
homeopathy’s efficacy is emerging, citing a 
list of scientific papers published in recent 
years in such reputable journals as Pedi- 
atrics, the British Medical Journal, Lancet 
and Nature. But there is only a handful of 
these reports, and they are far from 
definitive. The ultimate test of scien- 
tific validity is whether the results 
can be duplicated, and so far they 
have not been. 

One heralded study, con- 
' ducted by French researcher 
Jacques Benveniste and pub- 
lished by Nature in 1988, was 
challenged by a Nature-spon- 
sored team of investigators who 
flew to Paris to watch Benveniste 
repeat his experiments. The team 
found that the tests were “ill-con- 
trolled” and failed to exclude 
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—VARRO TYLER, 
Purdue University 


“systematic error, including observer bias.” 
Enthusiasts insist that science as yet 
lacks the tools to properly assess homeopa- 
thy and that its effectiveness should be tak- 
en on trust. “If you don’t have faith in the 
healing, it won't work,” says Kyra Walsh, 
owner of Walsh Homeopathics in Evanston, 
Illinois. “Belief is a part of the process.” 

Belief is the entire process, contend 
scientists. About 30% of positive reactions 
to all drugs can be attributed simply to pa- 
tients’ faith in their power, the so-called 
placebo effect. “Thought processes can 
control people’s responses,” says Purdue's 
Tyler. “You might as well take a milk-sugar 
tablet. It’s a lot cheaper.” 

The people making money on the 
homeopathy boom are not likely to en- 
dorse that recommendation. Todd Dank- 
myer, spokesman for the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists, acknowledges that 
“we have not done a scientific analysis of 
whether the products are good, bad or in- 
different.” But, he adds, “we see homeopa- 
thy as a valuable market niche.” 

That attitude outrages antihomeo- 
pathy activists like Barrett, who believe that 
druggists as health professionals have a 
moral obligation to their customers. “They 
don’t even discuss among themselves 
whether selling an ineffective product is an 
ethical issue,” he says. But pharmacist Jer- 
ry Zlotnik, executive vice president of 
Ohio’s Medic Discount Drug chain, sees no 
need to defend the health benefits of the 
products he sells. Says Zlotnik: “I also carry 
candy, cigarettes, beer and wine.” 

Still, opposition is mounting. More 
than 40 critics, including physicians, phar- 
macologists and other skeptics (among 
them a former TimE senior editor), have pe- 
titioned the FDA to require that homeopath- 
ic preparations meet the same standards of 
safety and efficacy as other drugs. The 
agency, which until now has had a hands-off 
policy toward homeopathic cures, has sent 
warning letters to several firms that market 
remedies for serious illnesses that require a 
physician’s supervision. 

Taking another route, Donald Dris- 
coll, a public-interest lawyer, has filed 
several lawsuits in California against ma- 
jor drug chains—including Payless, 
Long’s and Walgreens—charging that the 
packaging and inserts for homeopathic 
preparations constitute false advertising. 
“We don’t want companies to claim these 
remedies are effective unless they have 
evidence for it,” says Driscoll.” So far, 
that evidence is missing. | —Reported by 
Wendy Cole/Chicago and D. Blake Hallanan/San 
Francisco 
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@ SCIENCE 


Seeds of Conflict 


Critics say a U.S. company’s patent on a pesticide 
from an Indian tree is “genetic colonialism” 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 





TO HEAR ITS CRITICS TALK, 
W.R. Grace & Co., based 
in Boca Raton, Florida, is 
nothing less than a den 
of international pirates. 
Its crime: patenting a 
pesticide made from 
seeds of the Indian neem 
tree. “Genetic colonial- 
ism,” thunders the self- 
proclaimed scientific watchdog Jeremy 
Rifkin, president of the Foundation 
on Economic Trends, who is leading 
a coalition of 200 scientific, acade- 
mic and farm organizations from 37 
countries that filed a petition last 
week to have the patent revoked. 
Not only is Grace's pesticide based 
on an ancient and widely known 
extraction process, the coalition 
claims, but it will force Indian 
farmers to pay top rupee for a sub- 
stance that used to be nearly free. 
Says Rifkin: “This is the opening 
wedge in the global debate on 
whether native knowledge can be 
usurped and a company can claim 
an invention of something that de- 
veloped over the years.” 

Well, yes and no. The truth is 
that Grace’s U.S. patent has no ef- 
fect in India, whose laws prohibit 
the patenting of agricultural prod- 
ucts; Indian farmers are free to use 
neem seeds as they always have. 
Beyond that, Grace’s patent may 
be upheld. The company found a 
way to treat traditional neem-seed 
extract to increase shelf life from 
weeks to years—just the sort of in- 
novation patent laws cover. Even 
an environmentalist like Walt Reid 
of the World Resources Institute, 
based in Washington, admits, “I 
won't be surprised if the challenge 
doesn’t win.” 





But as is the case with most of Rifkin’s | 


campaigns, there is a real issue hidden 
underneath the overheated rhetoric: Who 
should profit from a country’s indigenous 
genetic resources? A parallel question was 
solved for material resources years ago. 
Countries with oil or minerals simply 
kicked out foreign exploiters or forced 
them into fair profit-sharing agreements. 





50 


The issue of biological resources is far 
more complicated, largely because it 
doesn’t involve huge exports. Just a few 
seeds—or, in the age of biotechnology, a 
few cells—can give a foreign company the 
raw materials to mass-produce a prof- 
itable medicine or fertilizer or pesticide. 
The question has become more urgent 
over the past couple of decades because 
the richest sources of such natural prod- 
ucts are tropical rain forests, which are 

| generally found in impoverished Third 
| World countries. 


Goaded partly by moral arguments and 
partly by a desire to stay on good terms 
with the governments of these countries, 
several companies have signed agreements 
to share any profits they make from local bi- 
ological resources. Merck, for example, 
worked out a deal with Costa Rica that lets 
| its investigators screen that nation’s flora 
| and fauna for potential new drugs, and 
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“BLESSED TREE”: W.R. Grace says its neem-seed extract 
makes a better pesticide than the traditional formula 


Shaman Pharmaceuticals has similar agree- 
ments with a dozen countries. 

Such contracts are still the exception, 
though, which is why the issue of biological 
resources was on the agenda at the United 
Nations’ 1992 Earth Summit. Statements 
from the biodiversity convention that re- 
sulted declared that countries have a sover- 
eign right to their resources and that bene- 
fits deriving from them should be shared 
fairly. The Bush Administration refused to 
sign the treaty; President Clinton did sign it, 
but the Senate has yet to ratify. 

Even if the treaty eventually goes into 
effect, the neem-seed case will remain a 
murky one. The neem tree is indeed part of 
India’s historic pharmacopoeia; it is known 
in Sanskrit as sarva roga nivarini, “the cur- 
er of all ailments.” Its branches, leaves and 
seeds are used to treat, among other things, 
leprosy, diabetes, ulcers, skin disorders 
and constipation. The seeds’ pesticidal 
powers, exploited by farmers for centuries, 
have been studied by scientists for 
at least 50 years. 

Labeling Grace’s actions a rip- 
off, though, requires something of a 
stretch. The company didn’t steal 
away with the seeds and market 
them; it built a plant in Tumkur, 
near Bangalore, to process them, 
providing jobs for 60 Indians and 
contributing to the local economy. 
Some critics charge that demand 
from Grace's plant is the cause of a 
recent jump in neem-seed prices 
that has driven some small farmers 
out of business, but that is difficult 
to prove. And while India will 
eventually have to change its 
patent laws as a member of the 
World Trade Organization under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, that still wouldn’t keep 
farmers from using neem seeds in 
traditional ways. 

In short, the coalition’s petition 
will probably go nowhere. But, 
says intellectual-property attorney 
Michael Gollin, it does “go to the 
higher question of what should we 
be doing on a societal level to share 
benefits. Is there a way to create 
some kind of compensation, not as 
blackmail or to stop products from 
being developed, but to promote 
development of biological resources 
in a sustainable way?” 

The answer, Gollin and many others 
believe, is to create an international organi- 
zation to provide guidance on these issues— 
probably under the auspices of the biodi- 
versity treaty. If the petition does nothing 
but encourage some such solution, that 
may excuse a lot of hot air. —Reported by 
Hannah Bloch/Washington and Dick Thompson/ 
New Dethi 
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@ JUSTICE 


She Spoke Volumes 


An embattled Library of Congress copes with a 
whistle blower’s account of lost and mutilated books 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK 


T IS A BEAT THAT SHOULD BE RELATIVELY 

serene, even awe inspiring. But for the 

past four years, when she patrolled the 

530 miles of book-lined corridors at the 
Library of Congress in Washington, li- 
brary police detective Deborah Maceda 
grew increasingly disturbed by the evi- 
dence of crime run amuck. She found razor 
blades—perhaps for slicing pages out of 
books—in books and under shelves. Dur- 
ing one eight-day period alone, she says, 
she discovered 33 mutilated , 
books, including a rare 18th cen- 2 
tury anatomy folio. Other vol- 
umes had simply vanished. 

In the spring of 1992, Maceda : 
began reporting the loss and dam- 
age. She peppered her superiors 2 
with memos, suggested ways to : 
improve security and raised con- 
cerns about the way the library 
police were handling crime 
scenes. Instructed to desist, she 
wrote more memos. She also 
sought help up the line, writing a 
letter to Senator Connie Mack, 
chairman of the appropriations 
subcommittee that oversees the 
library. Acknowledges Maceda, 
who has worked for the library's 
Protective Services Office for six 
years and has been in law en- 
forcement since 1979: “I made a 
pain in the ass of myself.” 

Thomas M. Jones, the head of 
Protective Services, signed off on 
disciplinary proceedings against 





Maceda, and she was moved to a THE UNKINDEST CUT; Maceda was stripped of her badge 


nonpolice job in the law library. But in the 
end, her persistence was rewarded. Al- 
though she was unaware of it, an agree- 
ment to call in the U.S. Attorney’s office 
and the Fsi had been violated. In August, 
after Librarian of Congress James J. 
Billington received a harsh letter from 
Mack, he initiated an in-house investiga- 
tion, acknowledging that there may have 
been security lapses at the country’s largest 
and most valuable collection of books and 
documents. He also suspended the termi- 
nation proceedings against Maceda. And 
last Friday, he announced a reorganiza- 
tion among the library’s key administra- 
tors, including the top security manager, 
who was moved to a nonsupervisory posi- 
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tion. Though Billington insists the changes 


are streamlining measures, a library staff 


member says, “It’s a happy coincidence. It 
will probably make everyone more ac- 
countable on the security side.” 

Still, the library is far from in the clear. 
Along with internal investigations of po- 
lice procedures, other probes un- 
der way include one con- 
ducted by the FBI, Secret We 
SLASHERS: This pattern S 
was cut from a set of 
books worth $5,000 


Service and U.S. Postal Service into the 
disappearance of Library of Congress trav- 
el- and expense-reimbursement checks. 
The General Accounting Office is conduct- 
ing a widespread inquiry into the library's 
financial, human resources and collection 
management. The U.S. Attorney’s office is 
also conducting a criminal investigation 
into charges of theft at the library. Ac- 
cording to a confidential report issued by 
AFSCME local 2477, the union represent- 
ing some library workers, the Library of 
Congress is “an agency that can only be 
described as out of control.” Says a con- 
gressional staff member familiar with the 
problems: “In terms of higher profile is- 
sues like the National Digital Library ... 
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and library exhibitions, James Billington 
has had tremendous success ... But he is 
the captain of that ship, and the captain is 
ultimately responsible. Questions have 
been raised in every aspect of manage- 
ment. How could that have escaped his at- 
tention?” Billington insists that he is serious 
about cleaning up the stacks. “The aim has 
always been and remains and is intensi- 
fied—we’re not going to accept any loss in 
the national collection,” he says. 

The Library of Congress, which houses 
108 million items, completed 593,000 re- 
search assignments for Congress last year 
and welcomed nearly 850,000 visitors, has 
in fact long been plagued by security prob- 

- lems. Just since 1991, its 
~ = losses from damage and 
~ mutilation amount to 
9 nearly $1.8 million, and 
2 altogether some 300,000 
% volumes are missing. In 
* 1992, after a spate of ar- 
rests, including that of 
aman who was caught 
leaving the library 
with two rare maps 
under his sweater, 
Billington beefed up 
security. Despite 
protests, he limited 
access to the stacks, 
and installed video 
cameras and_ theft-de- 
tection gates at the exits. Most im- 
portant, the library agreed that it 
would notify both the U.S. Attor- 
ney’s office and the Fer of any 
“property offenses.” 

It remains unclear why Ma- 
ceda’s reports did not trigger 
such notification, though some 
employees suggest that, after 
the problems in 1992, further 
security breaches might have 
been considered too embarrass- 
ing for the library. Billington 
still says he is not convinced the 
damage is as extensive as some 
believe. Then, too, some man- 
agers continue to insist that Maceda has 
blown the matter out of proportion, that 
she has a history of problems on the job, 
and a few have told her that they suspect 
she may have been involved in some of 
the book mutilations. Maceda is unfazed 
by these accusations, offering to take a 
lie-detector test and pointing out that 
most of the complaints about her con- 
duct came after she began making waves. 
“Most of us are here because we love the 
books and have a lot of respect for them,” 
she says. But faced with the prospect of 
losing her job as a detective, she adds, “I 
wouldn’t recommend whistle blowing to 
anyone.” —Reported by Melissa August and 
Elaine Shannon/Washington 
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Not in Kansas 
~ Anymore 


With other tourists shying away, Miami Beach woos 
the nation’s $17 billion gay and lesbian travel market 


TOURISM 





By TAMMERLIN DRUMMOND 
MIAMI BEACH 








URRICANES, RIOTS, CRIME, AWK- 
ward memories of Don Johnson 
running around sockless in a pas- 
tel linen jacket—deservedly or 
not, the developments of the past 
few years have not burnished 
South Florida’s image as a prime tourist 
destination. And yet, even as the number of 
visitors to Dade County dropped in 1994, 
there was one conspicuous bright spot for 
local boosters: gay tourists, usually with 
gobs of money to spend, have been flocking 
to Miami Beach by the thousands. While 
Chamber of Commerce types in other 
cities might view this development with 
alarm, gobs of money or no, tourism offi- 
cials in Miami Beach want the world to 
know all about their good fortune. “The gay 
and lesbian destination of the nineties!” 
crows a recently published brochure from 
the South Beach Business Guild. 
Not so long ago, when most gays 
thought about Miami the first thing that 
came to mind was Anita Bryant’s noisy 


More examples of marketing to gays: 
Teldec recently issued a CD called 
Sensual Classics, Too. The cover shows 

two men embracing. 

In the spring of 
1994, AT&T sent out 
a direct-mail pitch in 
lavender envelopes 
with a rainbow-colored 
telephone cord and the 
words “It’s time for a 
change.” 

American Express is 
running ads that show 
traveler’s checks signed by same-sex 
couples. 

An Ikea TV commercial featured a gay 
male couple buying a dining table. 








but successful attempt in 1977 to repeal 
Dade County’s gay-rights ordinance. Back 
then Miami Beach itself was largely a dis- 
trict of crumbling Art Deco hotels, a play- 
ground for cold-weather retirees. 
In the late “80s, however, the 
South Beach district was discov- 
ered by the ever restless fashion 
industry and quickly became a 
stopping-off point for photogra- 
phers, models and other people 
who employ the word style as 
both noun and verb. Today the 
area boasts not only chic stores, 
restaurants and Madonna but a 
thriving and increasingly visi- 
ble gay population as well. 

“I would now rank Miami 
just behind San Francisco and 
New York City [as a travel des- 
tination],” says Billy Kolber, 
editor of Out and About, a 2OUNH Beacy 
gay-travel newsletter. Like USMESS Gig, 
straights, gays are drawn by the sun and 
beaches, but the comfort factor is perhaps 
an even bigger draw. “People will call me 
and ask if we have gay hotels,” says Bob 
Guilmartin, owner of the South Florida 
Hotel Network, a Miami Beach reservation 
service. “I tell them, “What do you need a 
gay hotel for? Everyone who works in the 
hotels is already gay.” 

Eager to tap into this lucrative market— 
gays are estimated to spend $17 bil- 
lion a year on travel—Miami Beach 
has begun aggressively courting it. 
Over Memorial Day weekend, the 
city treated 17 journalists from the 

European gay press to an all- 
expenses-paid, four-day tour of 
Dade County in hopes that the 
happy junketeers would then 
return home and, just like 
straight travel writers, crank out 
some nice puff pieces. Local businesses, 
eager to come off well, donated hotel 
rooms, meals and transportation. Last week 
the Greater Miami Convention & Visitors 
Bureau sent invitations for a similar get- 
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SURE BEATS ORLANDO: Gay and lesbian touris: 


acquainted tour to 18 gay publications in the 
U.S. “It’s not an ideological or political thing 
at all,” says Jose Lima, a spokesman for the 
organization. “It’s about hard dollars.” 

On any given day of the week, same- 
sex couples lounge on the beach at 12th 
and Ocean Boulevard, across the street 
from the now refurbished and landmarked 
Art Deco hotels. On Lincoln Road, a 


| trendy pedestrian mall lined with upscale 


boutiques and restaurants, young men, 
stripped to the waist, stroll hand in hand. 
A sign in a popular bar avers, YOU WANT IT, 
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WE GOT IT, HUNDREDS OF WOMEN WHO 
ARE HOT FOR OTHER WOMEN. 

“I love visiting Miami because you 
meet an interesting collection of gay men 
from all over the world,” says a 32-year-old 
college professor from Chicago who makes 
the trip twice a year. But not everyone is as 
thrilled with the lure of Miami Beach as a 
same-sex social cornucopia. Locals have 
complained about noise and lewd behavior 
outside some nightclubs. “That’s not the 
kind of society we want to see,” says 
Phineas Weberman, a local Orthodox rabbi 





is are flocking to Miami's beaches and boosting the economy; the travel industry is taking notice 


who claims that many tradition-minded 
families are abandoning the heavily Jewish 
area because of their new neighbors. Crit- 
ics in other parts of Florida warn of dark— 
if vague—consequences. “You are going to 
have a lot of people over the years who are 
offended by the large number of homosex- 
uals there,” says David Caton, president of 
the American Family Association of Flori- 
da, which has opposed gay-rights ordi- 
nances throughout the state, 

For others, gay tourists’ choice demo- 
graphics outweigh any prejudice. Accord- 
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2 ing to travel-industry studies, 
? gays aS a group represent a par- 
= ticularly affluent brand of con- 
> sumer. Childless more often than 
® not, gays typically have far more 
E disposable income than do 
straights. “They clearly spend 
disproportionately more on trav- 
el than any other group,” says 
Rex Briggs, project manager for 
Yankelovich Partners, a polling 
firm that surveyed gay and les- 
bian spending patterns. Gay trav- 
elers also tend to be more loyal 
than straights: surveys show they 
are especially appreciative of 
good service, and, if pleased, will 
return to a restaurant, hotel or 
resort again and again—as Mia- 
mi’'s tourism officials discovered 
when they noticed that gays were 
continuing to visit even as less 
hardy travelers were being 
scared off by the area’s troubles. 
The message has not been 
lost on the rest of the travel 
industry. Consider the sudden 
about-face of American Airlines: 
in 1993 the airline was widely 
denounced after one of its flight 
crews had a man with AIDS 
removed from a plane after he 
refused to put away his IV bottle; 
a year ago, the airline appointed 
a sales manager assigned solely 
to the gay and lesbian market. 
“We realized that gay and lesbian 
people travel an awful lot,” says 
American Airlines spokesman 
Tim Kincaid, and so far the com- 
pany has booked more than 
$15 million worth of business 
from gay tours and conventions. 
Virgin Atlantic wants a piece 
of the same action: later this 
month the airline will begin run- 
ning advertisements featuring a 
male couple in Out and the 
Advocate, the nation’s two most 
prominent gay magazines. Mean- 
while, Avis and National Car 
Rental have dropped the addi- 
tional-driver fees they used to 
charge same-sex couples who 
live together. And all around the U.S., 
mainstream tour operators have begun 
hawking gay-only packages for everything 
from cruises to a ski week in Aspen. 

While gays and lesbians welcome this 
new acceptance, no one thinks homopho- 
bia is going to disappear from the Ameri- 
can landscape any time soon. Still, as any 
student of human affairs knows, money 
goes a long way toward buying social 
acceptance. As Miami Beach Mayor Sey- 
mour Gelber puts it, “Gays pay like every- 
one else. We're glad they're here.” a 
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A New High for Chess 


World champion Gary Kasparov takes on Indian 
whiz Vishy Anand in an unusually lofty setting 


By STEVE WULF NEW YORK CITY 





ROM THE 107TH-FLOOR OBSERVATION 

deck of New York City’s World Trade 

Center, the Statue of Liberty below has 

the scale and look of a queen on one of 
those miniature, travel-size chessboards. 
Ordinarily the deck offers only spectacular 
vistas. But for the next month or so, visitors 
will be able to see something else entirely: 
the Intel World Chess Championship. 

For only $15, tourists and chessophiles 
can watch the two best players in the 
world, Professional Chess Association 
champion Gary Kasparov and challenger 
Viswanathan Anand, in a best-of-20 com- 
petition for $1 million. (The loser gets half 
a mil.) The championship is a co-produc- 
tion of the Intel Corp., the computer 
chip-maker, and the P.c.a., the breakaway 
chess organization started by Kasparov two 
years ago. With its heavyweight title-fight 
purse, a lightweight ticket price, an in- 
spired setting and rules intended to short- 


en the matches, the event has been de- 


signed to reach those of us who still call 
knights “horsies.” Until recently, says 
P.C.A. commissioner Robert Rice, chess 
was “a medieval game supported in me- 
dieval fashion.” Now, quite literally, it has 
been given a whole new horizon. 

Most chess matches of this caliber have 
been held in grand halls, with hushed au- 
diences watching the players onstage. This 
time Kasparov and Anand pore over the 
board in a 10-by-20 foot soundproof booth. 
There are a few choice, $75 seats in the 
makeshift King’s Room overlooking the 
booth, but the action is livelier in the cheap 
folding chairs next door, where chess 
mavens can follow the match via TV or 
computer. Helped along by animated com- 
mentators Maurice Ashley (“E-5? Funky!”) 
and Danny King, amateurs and grand mas- 
ters alike try to anticipate each move. 
When either player holds his head in his 
hands for half an hour or so, a fan can 
wander off for such ballpark staples as hot 
dogs and popcorn or have a trick picture 
taken that shows himself or herself sitting 
across the table from Kasparov. The show 
is part chessboard, part boardwalk. 

The World Trade Center is an apt site 
for another reason. In the chess universe, 
Kasparov is such a dominating figure that 
his nickname is King Kong. A cartoon in 
a chess publication depicted Kasparov 
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climbing up the World Trade Center (the 
edifice that trumped the Empire State 
Building) with Anand flying past in a bi- 
plane, trying to shoot him down. Born 32 
years ago in Azerbaijan, Kasparov is con- 
sidered by many to be the best player in 
history. Since becoming world champion 
at the age of 22, he has defended his title 
four times, written four books and played 
phone chess with David Letterman. 
Anand is a worthy opponent in both 





Lightning Kid. Now he is called Speed King, 
though. in recent years he has learned to be 
deliberate. Anand will need to be if he hopes 
to defeat the champion, who beat him in five 
of their nine previous matches. “Kasparov 
can be had,” says 1992 U.S. champion 
Patrick Wolff, one of Anand’s seconds. 
“Vishy is still learning, while I think Gary has 
peaked.” Asked how such a humble fellow can 
be so forceful on the board, Wolff says, 
“Vishy’s aggression is channeled through his 
humor. He'll sometimes belittle opponents 
by calling them silly names. When he was 
playing Vassily Ivanchuk a couple of years 
ago, he kept referring to him as Chuckie 
Cheese. When we got in the elevator the oth- 
er day, Vishy wondered if King Kong was go- 
ing to climb up the outside of the building.” 

In their four games so far in the current 
match, King Kong and Speed King have 
played to four draws. Anand, playing 





SKY KINGS: Kasparov, left, and Anand played ‘to draws in the first four games of the 
best-of-20 Intel world championship, where the top prize is $1 million 


ability and charisma. Though the game was 
devised in India some 2,000 years ago, his 
nation has produced surprisingly few chess 
geniuses. Anand, raised in Madras, became 
India’s first grand master when he was only 
17. Still boyish-looking at 25, Vishy—as he is 
familiarly known—is one of India’s most fa- 
mous sporting heroes. Yet he carries himself 
with an almost Gandhi-like humility. Ac- 
cording to S. Lourduraj, one of his high 
school math teachers, “He was gentle with 
his classmates and respectful to his teach- 
ers, That's why God has blessed him so 
much.” A nondrinker and strict vegetarian, 
the single Anand invariably travels with his 
parents. Once asked the secret to his suc- 
cess, Anand said, “I am laid back and re- 
laxed. You have a problem if you get too ex- 
cited. | play without being too optimistic.” 

Yet like Kasparov and unlike his per- 
sona, Anand the player is aggressive. At one 
time he was so fast he was known as the 
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white, actually had Kasparov on the ropes 
last Thursday, but then Anand turned cau- 
tious and let an opportunity on Move 20 
get away, much to the disappointment of 
some of the observers. “He should have 
sacrificed the bishop,” said one sweat- 
shirted expert. “Maybe he lost his nerve.” 

Or maybe Anand was just afraid that 
New York City Mayor Rudolph Giuliani 
would burst into the room and move a piece 
for him. The very first match on Sept. 11 
started 15 minutes late to accommodate the 
mayor, who then made the ceremonial first 
move for Anand. Giuliani pushed the c 
pawn two squares forward. Vishy, some- 
what horrified, wanted e-4. Even though 
the mayor had taken his hand off the piece, 
Anand was allowed to change the move— 
flouting the most basic rule of chess. But, 
hey, that’s show biz. —With reporting by 
Georgia Harbison/New York and Anita Pratap/ 
New Dethi 
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The Nittany Lion King 


In his 30th year as Penn State coach, Joe Paterno 
insists his players hit the books as well as their foes 


By JOHN MOODY STATE COLLEGE 


T ONE END OF THE IVY-DRAPED PRAC- 

tice field, a potbellied man limps along, 

the cuffs of his baggy trousers rolled 

above his socks. Alone with his 
thoughts, he shakes his head in dismay, mut- 
ters and then scratches something on a 
much folded sheet of white paper. You 
might think he was a curmudgeonly equip- 
ment manager or an eccentric classics pro- 
fessor. But what gives his identity away, 
more than the familiar face or the trademark 
retro eyewear, is the manner in which the 
behemoths on the field cast periodic glances 
his way. They know that on that sheet of pa- 
per Joe Paterno may be writing down how 
the rest of their lives will turn out. 

Joseph Vincent Paterno, 68, is now two 
games into his 30th season as the head 
coach of the Penn State football team. Last 
Saturday the Nittany Lions demolished 
Temple 66-14 to stretch their winning 
streak to 19 games, the longest in the na- 
tion. That also gave Paterno his 271st victo- 
ry as a head coach, which is fourth on the 
all-time major college list, behind Bear 
Bryant (323), Pop Warner (319) and Amos 
Alonzo Stagg (314). The only coach ever to 
win the Rose, Sugar, Orange and Cotton 
bowls, Paterno has had five unbeaten, un- 
tied seasons and two undisputed national 


championships. He might have had a third 
last year, but the college football polls gave 
the mythical national championship to Ne- 
braska, which made everyone in Happy 
Valley, including Paterno, very unhappy. 

The coach, though, is not just about foot- 
ball. He is about a graduation rate of 80% 
among football players, second in the na- 
tion—by a hair—to Notre 
Dame. He is about giving 
$250,000 of his own money to 
the university for a new li- 
brary extension. He is about 
staying put in State College, 
even though he has had 
tempting offers to go else- 
where, pro and college. He is 
about making sure his charges 
keep their grades up: he keeps 
a chart with each player's GPa 
and jvp, and if the grade point 
average falls below the Joseph Vincent Pa- 
terno projection set for him, that player will 
find himself on the bench. 

Says Fran Ganter, the Penn State of- 
fensive coordinator who has served under 
Paterno for 25 years: “We've had kids who 
signed with a pro team and are making a 
million dollars a year, but they come back 
to finish up those last three credits, and do 
you know why? Because they'd be afraid to 
look Joe in the eye if they didn’t. Other 
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ééThe program you 
have starts with the 
type of people you 
recruit ... We don’t 
want people who 
can’t be part of the 
bigger campus.77 


PATERNO-ISM: The 68-year-old coach is 
alone among his peers in both victories 
and commitment to higher education 


schools have graduation rates of 30 or 40 
percent. It’s a sin; it’s a rip-off. It gives me 
a pit in my stomach to think about what 
goes on elsewhere.” 

What goes on elsewhere? Well, since 
1980, seven of the 12 schools that have fin- 
ished No. 1 in one of the major polls were 
subsequently hit with NCAA sanctions or in- 
quiries, including the last five: Miami, 
Washington, Alabama, Florida State and 
Nebraska. If Diogenes worked for the 
NCAA, one of the few places he could rest 
easy would be Penn State. 

In a Flatbush accent that hasn’t been 
softened by four years as an undergrad at 
Brown University or 46 years in State Col- 
lege, Paterno says, “The program you have 
usually starts with the type of people you 
recruit. Unfortunately, other people keep 
promising kids things—‘You’re gonna get a 
chance to play, a shot at the pros, and so on. 
What we say is, ‘Here is what we expect of 
you.’ We don’t want people who can’t be 
part of the bigger campus.” 

Strange as it may seem, Paterno actu- 
ally entertained—however _ briefly—the 
prospect of taking over the University of 
Miami's scandal-ridden program last year. 
“There was just enough adventure or 
something to the idea that it scratched my 
bark. I thought about it one night, then 
called and said, ‘For crying out loud, I’m 
not the right guy for the job.’” 

Paterno tells a story about a meeting he 
had with a player and his parents, in which 
he had to tell them their son would not be 
allowed to play because he hadn't applied 
himself in summer school. “His mom was 
crying, and she came up to me, and | 
thought she was gonna hit me. But instead 
she hugged me and said, 
‘Thank you for caring.’” By 
the same token, Paterno has 
kept other athletes on schol- 
arship and told them to forget 
about football so they could 
concentrate on their studies. 

Some might call what he 
practices and 
there are others who say that 
the coach is out of touch. But 
Don Ferrell, Penn State’s aca- 
demic athletic adviser for 12 
years, thinks differently. “Blacks like to say 
they don’t believe in Joe,” says Ferrell, an 
African American. “They think what he’s 
done is too good to be true. They have a cer- 
tain perception of Joe that leaves me speech- 
less. Joe’s an educator and a father, and not 
just a coach. He never lets the young people 
down. He is the ultimate experience.” 

Or, in the words of Penn State senior 
Scott Stewart, “Coach is old, but he’s really 
cool.” a 


Paterno-ism, 
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With his Jurassic Park sequel roaring into stores, 
Michael Crichton gets set for another monster hit 


By GREGORY JAYNES SANTA MONICA 
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PEOPLE WITH SOME- 
thing to sell and a 
little cash for pro- 
motion sometimes 
engage a publicist 
to put out a flat- 
tering word. Such 
a paper is called 
a press release. 
Sem Ouaninckeosce 
~ er it a breach of le- 
_gitimacy to publish such a document 
verbatim; in most cases, the hyper- 
- bole would invite derision. A few days 
2ago, however, a press release went 
‘around from Alfred A. Knopf, Michael 
?Crichton’s publisher, announcing the 
‘imminent release of 2 million copies 
sof his new novel, The Lost World, the 
sequel to his 1990 blockbuster Jurassic 
; Park, The remarkable thing is that if 
=not for its length, this particular press 
release was eminently publishable, 
zwithout risk of embarrassment. The 
reason is, it was almost arrogantly de- 
zvoid of adjectives. It merely listed 
what Crichton has accomplished in his 
»52 years. They say it ain’t bragging if 
éyou did it, and, as it happens, Michael 
‘ Crichton’s résumé needs no more ele- 
= vating than his shoes. He is 6 ft. 9 in. 
That alpine height is usually the 
: starting place in any attempt to sketch 
Crichton, for it is what flattens every- 
2?one upon first meeting him. “I found 
myself climbing up on things without 
seven knowing it just to talk to him,” 
ssays Kathleen Kennedy, who pro- 
DINO-MIGHT The “high priest of high 
concept” trots out the T. rexes again 






duced the movie Jurassic Park, as 
well as this summer’s Congo, based on 
a 1980 Crichton novel. “It’s a bit dis- 
concerting when you realize you're 
tilting your head completely back just 
to get a glimpse of him.” 

His altitude defined him early, 
set him apart, just as his protean in- 
terests, multimedia successes and 
towering earnings would put him in 
rarefied air later on. A source of hu- 
miliation in cruel, skinny youth, his 
height was put in perspective later 
on, when he met, and was thrown 
into the shade by, 7-ft. 2-in. Wilt 
Chamberlain. “I had to admit,” he 
said, “that part of me is proud of 
what makes me different.” 

Different, but deferential. He 
fiercely guards his private life and 
keeps his distance from the press. “I 
have a family; I have an existence; 
I have some privacy, and it’s not going 
to be private if I let every reporter into 
my house,” he says. If you caught him 
on television last week at the Emmy 
Awards, where one of his creations, 
the hit NBc medical series ER, was 
nominated for 23 awards (and took 
home eight), you saw him scrunched 
down in his chair, as a friendly giant 
will do in an auditorium seat—espe- 
cially a giant writer seated in front of 
god filmmaker Steven Spielberg—5 ft. 
10 in.—who directed Jurassic Park 
and will produce a movie version of 
The Lost World, and whose company, 
Amblin Entertainment, is responsible 
for putting ER on the air. 

ER, based on a script of Crichton’s 
that had been moldering around Hol- 
lywood for 22 years, is just the latest 


| The World According to Crichton 


MEDICAL SCHOOL MEMORIES Crichton wrote ER, about a hospital emergency room, based on his experiences at Harvard. The 
script languished for 22 years before Spielberg helped bring it to the small screen. Now it’s TV's most popular show 

















evidence that Crichton hits more passes 
than anyone else at the high roller’s table, 
even with old dice. From his best-selling 
The Andromeda Strain (the first novel he 
wrote under his own name), which became 
a hit movie in 1971, through Jurassic Park, 
with a worldwide box-office take of $912 
million the most popular movie of recorded 
history, he is a giant even among those oth- 
er pop novelists—John Grisham, Stephen 
King, Tom Clancy—whom Hollywood has 


fallen in love with. Consider the string of 


Crichton novels that have tapped into pop 
ular obsessions and been converted into 
box-office gold: Rising Sun, his thriller that 
exploited American fears of Japan’s eco- 
nomic threat, earned $65 million domesti- 
cally for Hollywood in 1993. Disclosure, his 
1994 topical twist on sex-harassment in the 
office (Demi Moore chases Michael Doug- 
las around the desk) collected $83 million 
domestically. Congo, his adventure saga 


featuring a talking gorilla, was released last 
summer to widespread pans but still made 
a hefty $80 million. Maybe that’s because its 
advertisements didn’t feature a single cast 
member—just the real superstar behind the 
project: “From the author of Jurassic Park.” 

Crichton built his success out of his 
understanding of and passion for science, 
technology, art, entertainment and com- 
merce. His is one of those high-end, ab- 
stract-thinking machines, keen on con- 
temporary social issues but able to make 
his interests drive book and ticket sales. 
That pejorative expression that has so 
much currency—“obviously written with a 
movie in mind”—requires qualification 
when applied to Crichton. “I think of 
Michael as the high priest of high con- 
cept,” says Spielberg. All right, concept: 
Island. Theme park. Dinosaurs. Adults 
swallowed whole. Kids in peril. Easy. But 
who said the author had to give us the his- 
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tory of computers along with it? And 
chaos theory? Fractal vs. Euclidean 
geometry? And the workings of a Stego- 
saurus gizzard? And DNA? So much DNA 
it’s a wonder Crichton hasn't been called 
as an expert witness in the O.]. trial. 


THE 


<4 _ 
writer I 


who_ has 


ONLY 

know 

foot- 

notes in his 

fiction,” says 

Frank Marshall, 

who directed 

Congo. Raves Spielberg: “He has maybe 

the richest imagination of anybody I 

know. And he grounds his fantasy in such 

contemporary technical reality that he can 

make the reader swallow just about any- 

thing.” Need a for-instance? Take Jurassic 
Park, page 69: 

“Bioengineered DNA was, weight for 


* 
THE ANDROMEDA # 


STRAIN Killer 
bacteria, and his 
first best seller 


THE TERMINAL 

MAN A scientist 
grows irrational, 
then murderous 


RISING SUN A 
global thriller that 
played on U.S. 
fears of Japan 


weight, the most valuable material in the 
world. A single microscopic bacterium, 
too small to see with the naked eye, but 
containing the genes for a heart-attack 
enzyme, streptokinase, or for ‘ice-minus,” 
which prevented frost damage to crops, 
might be worth $5 billion to the right 
buyer.” There is popularity in a passage 
like that. It bears information a man 
even a casual-reading man, can do some- 
thing with. Win a bar bet. Pass the time 
creatively on the scaffold with the hang- 
man, It is skinny with legs. Crichton is 
Captain Reliable at this. 

But he doesn’t please everyone. Critics 
complain he never lets plausible characters 
stand in the way of information; not much 
of a novelist but a hell of an educator. On the 
other hand, scientists have been known to 
say he saws the limb off behind him; no hot- 
shot in the lab but a hell of a tap dancer with 
a word processor. Crichton is used to the 


JURASSIC PARK 
Book sales of 10 
million; all-time 
box-office champ 


DISCLOSURE Sex 
harassment with 
a twist: Douglas 
is the victim 


CONGO Despite 
bad reviews, the 
Crichton name 
made it a hit 


charges. “Feeling conflicted, different, has 
been a fact of my life,” Crichton told the 
Los Angeles Times. “Someone once com- 
pared me to a bat. ‘Put a bat among birds, 
he said, ‘and they call it a mammal. Put it 
among mammals and they call it a bird.’ In 
more intellectual circles, I’m seen as a 
‘popular entertainer’ unworthy of consid 
eration. In popular entertainment circles 
I’m considered too intellectual. I don’t 
seem to fit in anywhere.” 

Except perhaps the bank. Crichton’s 
1995 entertainment earnings, according 
to Forbes magazine, amounted to $22 mil- 
lion—not from principal, not from inter- 
est, but just from words he thought up 
himself. His remuneration casts a conse 
quential shadow, but the author isn’t com 
fortable talking about it. He would sooner 
the 
charges that his characters have no depth 
Back as far as The Strain 


cogitate on those literary niggles 


Andromeda 
SEPTEI 
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Crichton concedes, he wasn’t much for 
delving into character (“It didn’t matter 
who the people were”). Still, he’s human: 
criticism stings. “You know, I’m not very 
well read,” he says, with characteristic 
self-effacement. “I was reading a book 
Cocteau wrote called The Difficulty of Be- 
ing. And in that, he had an essay on writ 
ing, and he said what I've always believed 
about myself. He didn’t care about being 
noticed for his style. He only wanted to 
be noticed for his ideas. And even better 
for the influence of the ideas. Which I 
thought was nicely said 

The people who work with him can say 
it just as nicely. “Michael is interested in is- 
sues,” Mehta, editor in 
chief at Knopf, “whether they grow out of 
science, out of society, out of what is hap- 
pening to us. When Michael delivers a 
manuscript, we are all struck by how much 
made to think 


observes Sonny 


we are and how much in- 
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formation there is, and how well re- 
searched it is. I’m always learning some- 
thing every time I work with Michael.” 
Notes Lynn Nesbit, his longtime literary 
agent: “You can never predict with 
Michael, because his range of interests is 
so broad. You can’t characterize him. He 
writes out of real passion about a subject 
that he’s currently thinking about.” 

But what about those cardboard char- 
acters? “I guess I have three 
answers,” Crichton re- 
sponds. “First of all, I'm do- 
ing the best I can. I really 
try hard. Second, I think 
there is a way where often 
you don’t know motivation. 
I don’t believe you can 
know it. So I hesitate to 
write it. And it makes a cold 
quality, an exterior quality. 
And I guess the third reason 
is that very often I’m not, in 
some way or another, inter- 
ested in the characters. For 
many years, I really wasn’t 
interested.” 

The editor of most of 
his early novels, Robert 
Gottlieb, confirms _ that. 
“What interested Michael 
was the scientific process 
and the excitement of the 
suspense,” he says. “He had 
very dutifully filled in char- 
acters [in The Andromeda 
Strain). | felt that the char- 
acters were getting in the 
way and that it should be 
stripped down even further 
toward being documentary 
in tone. When I told him 
this, it was already what he 
was thinking. We saw eye to 
eye from the start.” 

With typical scientific 
precision, Crichton tries 
to get to the bottom of this 
literary obsession with the 
inner lives of characters. 
“I've become very inter- 
ested in where this inner 


EI 


life came from—as defined by Henry | acterized her strategy for rearing Michael 


James, I guess. You don’t see it at the 
very beginning. You don’t see it in De- 
foe or Fielding. Was it Jane Austen? 
George Eliot? J.B.S. Haldane [the Eng- 
lish scientist and writer] concluded after 
some period of introspection he didn’t 
know why he did anything. I’m a lot 
more interested in religion and spiritu- 
ality, interests you share with age, 
and”—he laughs—“the inevitable inter- 
est in the future. I don’t really know 
why I am the way I am. To me the value 
of introspection is to have some insight 
into your ongoing behavior. My goal is 


EDG 


to see myself in the room—looking from | 
a corner.” 

All right, let’s take a look from this cor- 
ner. The tallest overachiever outside the 
N.B.A. was born in Chicago, the oldest of 
four children. His father was a journalist 
who saw there was more money to be 
made in advertising and adjusted his ca- 
reer forthrightly, moving his family to 
Roslyn, New York. His mother once char- 





V SSES Crichton, on the set of Com. 
turning speculative science into popular entertainment 





as, “I just get out of his way.” He wrote a 
travel story for the New York Times at age 
14 and went to Harvard in 1960 intending 
to be a writer. But the English department 
rubbed a blister on his soul (it was “not the 
place for an aspiring writer,” he said; “it 
was the place for an aspiring English pro- 
fessor”), so he switched to anthropology, 
graduated summa cum laude and, after a 
yearlong fellowship overseas at Cam- 
bridge University, returned to Harvard 
Medical School. He plowed through with 
plenty of pocket money, earned by writing 
a shelf full of novels before he left college. 
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is a master at 


Eight were paperback adventure novels 
written under the name John Lange, one 
was an Edgar Award-winning medical- 
detective paperback under the name Jef- 
frey Hudson, and another was the hard- 
cover breakthrough under his own name, 
The Andromeda Strain, which was pub- 
lished as he worked out a one-year post- 
doctoral fellowship at the Salk Institute for 
Biological Studies. He says he produced 
10,000 words a day during 
those years, and no one 
who knows his work 
habits disputes it. 

Medicine, he discov- 
ered, was too unimagi- 
native to hold him. “To 
quit medicine to become 
a writer,” he once wrote, 
“struck most people like 
quitting the Supreme 
Court to become a bail 
bondsman.” Yet the med- 
ical-school years gave 
him “a fund of experi- 
ence and a sense of pace. 
Things happen fast. I still 
think it’s true that any 
sense of narrative pacing 
on my part comes out of 
the emergency room.” 
Indeed, in 1974 he wrote 
a movie script about his 
emergency-room experi- 
ences but got no takers in 
Hollywood. Years later, 
Steven Spielberg took a 
shine to it, and eventual- 
ly shepherded it onto TV. 
The result was ER, the 
biggest hit of the 1994-95 
season and, with 30 mil- 
lion viewers, now the 
most popular show on 
television. 

The emergency-room 
pace seems to have gov- 
erned all Crichton’s work- 
ing life. “Whatever the 
word is that’s the oppo- 
site of lazy,” says Gott- 
lieb, “is what Michael is.” 
He has written 24 books and directed 
seven movies—including Westworld, 
Coma and (based on his own novel) The 
Great Train Robbery. He mastered 
computers in their nascent stage and 
wrote one of the first texts on informa- 
tion technology (Electronic Life, in 
1983). He ran a software company. He 
designed a computer game. He wrote 
essays for Wired, the hot computer mag- 
azine, even before it was hot. He collects 
modern art and once wrote a book about 
Jasper Johns. He has married four times, 
beginning a sort of anthropological study 


| of the institution at age 22. 


















Crichton and his wife of eight years, 
Anne-Marie Martin, currently live in 
Santa Monica with their six-year-old 
daughter Taylor. He allows no visitors 
from the press there, and works hard to 
play down the trappings of celebrity. 
“People say, “How do you do it?’ I say, 
‘Stay away from show business,’” 
Crichton said earlier this month. He 
was driving to lunch, headed inland 
from the coast in one of those heavy- 
browed Ford things that take a lot of 
fossil fuel to slake. A couple of years 
ago, he was peeved that a Vanity Fair 
article said he drove a tonier, more ex- 
pensive Land Rover. Then, he had 
marched this interviewer to the win- 
dow in his office and pointed at the 
brawny Ford in the driveway: “Does 
that look like a Land Rover?” 

“One of the things that’s important 
to me,” he said, turning west on Wil- 
shire, “is that feeling of being out here, 
being a consumer of all this stuff.” Fif- 
teen years or so ago, he had an office at 
20th Century Fox, “an itinerant direc- 
tor’s office. | had my own furniture. It 
was very pleasant. But I found all kinds 
of things drying up inside of me. I 
thought, I’ve got to get out of here.” 


VENTUALLY HE SECURED A 
bungalow on a manicured, 
middle-class street in San- 
ta Monica and made that 
his office. It was just a little 
two-bedroom deal, and he 
worked there until a few 
months ago, when he moved to grander 
surroundings closer to the ocean. He cites 
the need for space, not success, as the rea- 
son, and is almost apologetic about the 
splendor of the present arrangement. 
Compared with the old office, this new 
place has majestic scale; there are univer- 
sity presidents with smaller offices than 
one of the bathrooms in this house. “It 
doesn’t have a Hollywood pedigree,” 
Crichton said, slightly defensively. Out 
back, the swimming pool is covered over. 
The projectors in the carriage house 
screening room have been removed. 
Crichton’s actual workspace is within four 
rather close-together walls. He gives the 
impression he would be happy if visitors 
were led directly to his desk and then 
back to the curb, wearing blinders. 

The rub here is that seeing the new 
digs makes visitors think of money, and 
talking about money, as we have seen, 
makes Crichton sore. In fact, he is tight 
with a buck and says so. The little soft- 
ware company he formed in the early 
"80s came about because he saw movie 
man-hours being squandered on tasks 
computers could dispatch in minutes. 
(One more entry for the give-us-a-break 





STAN WINSTON STUDIO 


How Good Is His Science? 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


MICHAEL CRICHTON DIDN'T 
really have to get the sci- 
ence right to make sure 
The Lost World would be a 
best seller. But he got the 
science right anyway. Like 
many of his earlier nov- 
els—from The Andromeda 
Strain, his killer-bacteria 
thriller that prefigured The 
Hot Zone by 25 years, to 
§ Jurassic Park—The Lost 
ee ee sae eee scientific detall. tat as 

clearly been lifted from 


the latest research journals. Yet as a novelist Crichton isn’t bound by the 
usual caveats that academics are forced to issue; he can and does take the 
most speculative of theories and run with them as if they were proved. 

Take Crichton’s dinos: unlike the dumb, drab, ponderous monsters 
that once graced the textbooks, his animals are smart, nimble and decked 
out in designer colors. The wily, vicious velociraptors are green with tiger 
stripes of bright red. Tyrannosaurus rex is the hue of dried blood. And a 
dino called Carnotaurus sastrei is a superchameleon, its skin capable of 
taking on the look of anything~a leafy branch, a stone wall or even a 
chain-link fence. 

Is it possible? Absolutely, say paleontologists. After all, aside from a few 
fossilized scraps, nobody has ever seen a dinosaur’s skin. And modern 
lizards and birds, both relatives of the dinosaurs, are often brightly colored. 
Some scientists—most notably Robert Bakker, an iconoclastic paleontologist 
who served as an informal adviser on the movie version of Jurassic Park— 
have even suggested that dinosaurs could have sported feathers. Which is 
precisely what Crichton’s baby tyrannosaurs do. 

Dinosaur babies figure prominently in The Lost World, just as they do in 
much current paleontological research. The recent discovery of a number of 
well-preserved dino nests in the western U.S. and Mongolia has convinced 
scientists that the terrible lizards were actually nurturing parents, watching 
lovingly over their hatchlings and bringing them tidbits of food, like robins 
tending their chicks. Crichton’s creatures do the same, to the horror of at 
least one tidbit. 

Crichton’s other major excursion into cutting-edge science involves the 
trendy field of complexity theory, as translated by the author’s mathemati- 
cian caricature, Ian Malcolm. Building on chaos theory, the big thing of the 
1980s, complexity theory argues that groups of randomly operating inde- 
pendent units—amino acids floating in primordial seas, humans acting in 
their own interests, populations of animals—can spontaneously and without 
outside direction organize themselves into complex systems—self-reproduc- 
ing DNA molecules, functioning economies, social groups. 

The downside is that these complex systems can easily become unstable 
given the slightest change in conditions. That, according to some experts, 
could explain why the dinosaurs became extinct 65 million years ago. 
According to this notion, the popular theory that the cause was a comet 
crash is only half right: the comet did crash, but its effect was to destabilize 
dino behavior, rendering the creatures unable to compete with mammals, 
those hairy little animals with big ambitions. This is just the sort of behav- 
ioral disruption (induced by disease rather than a comet impact) that leads 
to a disintegration of the dino social structure in The Lost World. It gives the 
book an intriguing plot thickener, and proves once again that Michael 
Crichton knows more than just how to tell a riveting story. 
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file: he won an Academy Award for tech- 
nical achievement for this assistance to 
studio accountants.) He wonders crankily 
about society's fierce curiosity about how 
much money people make, and all these 
Top 10 lists of what movies the nation 
spent its leisure dollars on last week. He 
points out—enviously—that we do not 
know what Clint Eastwood was paid for 
The Bridges of Madison County 

Though smart enough to beat your 


five-year attack of writer's block in the 
late "70s and early ’80s. He wrote: “My 
subjective feeling every day was, it’s 
hard, and it’s not working.” So he didn’t 
work. He traveled like a fox on the run, 
racking up exotic locales, exploring the 
world and the mind, the squirrelier the 
better. He went through every bent- 
spoon, aura-fluffing, New Age, past-life, 
talk-to-plants, Aquarian-karmic investi- 
gation one can imagine. “The thing is,” he 


brain to the finish line twice before | said, “I was having a really interesting 
breakfast, Crichton is self-effacing some time.” The clouds lifted in 1985—no ex 
times to the point of disingenuousness, | planation—and he went back to work. 


gracious to the point of ingratiation. Yet 
all the while you sense that if things 
weren't going his way, things wouldn’t 
be going at all. After a day or two in his 
company, that Crichton 
would choose, in a fair world, to be treat 
ed like the next fellow; he would prefer 
that we acknowledge his genius, but 
make no fuss. (“How smart is Michael?” 
his wife was once asked. “How smart 
did he tell you he was?” she replied. It’s 
a sly family). A fair world, he would say, 
would omit his private life from any 
public discussion 

Once, though, just once, Crichton 
hung his personal life out nakedly—in an 
autobiographical book called Travels, 
published in 1988. In it he talks of his 


INCE 


one gathers 


mittent, 
key. 


wheat noodles; 
potatoes, 


while, 


THEN, 
process has varied little. Each 
book takes about 18 months 
“I’m not an everyday writer, 
and I never have been. I have 
continued a pattern of inter 
very 
and that’s the way I still do it.” 
He eats the same lunch every day: 
while writing Rising Sun 
during Congo, 
gravy and an open-face turkey 
sandwich; for The Great Train Robbery, 
heavily peppered tuna sandwiches 

“I start with a fairly well-worked-out 
plan that has been percolating for some 
maybe five years. 


HIS WORKING 


PROTECTING PRIVACY: Crichton with 
his wife Anne-Marie in Los Angeles 


intense effort, 
Routine is 





it was buck- 
mashed 


over. I solve a lot of problems far in ad- 
vance. I don’t usually refer to anything; 
I’ve done all the research and reading in 
advance. The first draft takes six to 10 
weeks, working seven days. I first wake up 
at 6 o'clock in the morning. Then it’s 5:30, 
then 5. It keeps moving back. After a 


I turn things | month of work, it will start to be uncom- 


Lightning flashed, and then Malcolm saw a big 


In The Lost World, Michael Crichton’s sequel to Jurassic Park, a 
group of scientists travel to a remote island to investigate reports 
that live dinosaurs are once again running loose. In this excerpt, 
mathematician Ian Malcolm (a leftover from Jurassic Park) and 
animal behaviorist Sarah Harding face the consequences when 
two tyrannosaurs drop by their trailer-laboratory to reclaim an 
injured baby dinosaur that the scientists have been nursing: 


ALCOLM WATCHED THE RE- 
treating tyrannosaurs through 
the shattered glass window. 
Beside him, Sarah said noth- 

ing. She never took her eyes off the 
animals. 

Rain started to fall; water dripped 
from the shards of glass. Thunder rumbled 
in the distance, and lightning cracked 
harshly down, illuminating the giant ani- 
mals as they moved away. 

At the nearest of the big trees, the adults 
stopped, and placed the baby on the ground. 

“Why are they doing that?” Sarah said. 
“They should be going back to the nest.” 

“I don’t know, maybe they’re— 

“Maybe the baby is dead,” she said. 
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But no, in the next flash of lightning they could see the baby 
moving. It was still alive. They could hear its high-pitched 
squeaking as one of the adults took the baby in its jaws, and gen- 
tly placed it in a fork among the high branches of a tree. 

“Oh no,” Sarah said, shaking her head. “This is wrong, Ian. 
This is all wrong.” 

The female tyrannosaur remained with the baby for some 
moments, moving it, positioning it. Then the 
female turned, opened its jaws, and roared. 

The male tyrannosaur roared in response. 

And then both animals charged the trailer 
at full speed, racing across the clearing toward 

them. 

“Oh, my God,” Sarah said. 

“Brace yourself, Sarah!” Malcolm shouted. 
“It’s going to be bad!” 


The impact was stunning, knocking them 
sideways through the air. Sarah screamed as 
she tumbled away. Malcolm hit his head and 
fell to the floor, seeing stars. Beneath him, the 
trailer rocked on its suspension, with a metal- 
lic scream. The tyrannosaurs roared, and 
slammed into it again. 
He heard her shouting, “Ian! Ian!” and 
then the trailer crashed over onto its side. 
Malcolm turned away: glassware and lab 






taiCh 
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TOWERING OVER HOLLYWOOD: Or at 
least over Michael Ovitz and Spielberg 





fortable. It becomes earlier than 4 o'clock 
and eventually 2. And I begin to feel sleep 
deprived. | either finish the draft or I have 
to stop.” 

He is just as driven in the collaborative 
world of movies and TV. Though he has 
written none of the episodes of ER since 
the pilot, he has stayed closely involved in 


the production. “He gets all the outlines, 
all the scripts, all the dailies, all the rough 
cuts, and then he makes notes,” says ER 
executive producer John Wells. “He’s ab- 
solutely involved in the day-to-day work- 
ings of the show, but he’s not in the office 
12 hours a day, which is what makes a dif- 
ference. It’s really helpful to have an out- 
side eye.” And an outside intellect. “Med- 
ical shows have traditionally pandered to 
the audience,” says Wells. “Michael 
brought a demand for a certain type of in- 
telligent storytelling, and the audience 
has responded.” 

The Lost World, which will show up in 
bookstores in dino-size portions this 
Wednesday, might seem like a bit of back- 
tracking for Crichton—it’s the first sequel 
he has ever written. Crichton saw it as a 
challenge: “The reality is, you can’t be 
fresh. If you're really fresh, it’s not a se- 
quel.” He anticipates a critical drubbing, 
and probably deserves one. The book (it’s 
six years after Jurassic Park, we're on a 
Costa Rican island, and the earth trem- 
bles ...) has a cutting-room-floor feeling to 
it: outtakes. No matter; the national re- 
lease of 2 million hardback copies is one of 
the biggest in history, and Spielberg is al- 
ready storyboarding it for the movies— 
though he hasn't yet decided whether he 
will direct. 


The other reason why Crichton dis- 
covered The Lost World is that he need- 
ed something to do while gestating his 
next project. This unborn novel, he says, 
will deal with the media, big legal trials, 
Menendez-like crimes, something along 
those lines. “Shoot mom and reload and 
keep shooting. Is that O.K.? I mean, 
what do we think about all this? Are we 
all victims of our upbringing in some 
form or another? Or do we at every mo- 
ment have a choice, and are we respon- 
sible for that choice? You know, this is a 
phenomenally contentious area. Na- 
ture/nurture [whether you were born 
bad, or made that way, he means] makes 
everybody mad.” 

Crichton smiles sweetly, makes a 
steeple of his long fingers. Anything 
else? “I just kind of mostly work a lot and 
spend time with my family. It seems 
like, in a way, that’s all there is. There’s 
the time you spend with your family and 
your friends, and there’s the time you 
spend working. You're actually trying to 
make something, and you make it.” With 
The Lost World about to hit the book- 
stores, the movie screens and the popu- 
lar imagination, nobody will be unaware 
that he made something, again. —With 
reporting by Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles and 
Andrea Sachs/New York 


head peering down at him and snarling. 





equipment smashed all around him. When he looked up, 
everything was cockeyed. Directly above him was the broken 
window the tyrannosaur had smashed. Rain dripped through 
onto Malcolm’s face. Lightning flashed, and then he saw a big 
head peering down at him and snarling. He heard the harsh 
scratching of the tyrannosaurs’ claws on the metal side of the 
trailer, then the face disappeared. A moment later, he heard 
them bellowing as they pushed the trailer through the dirt. 

He called “Sarah!” and he saw her, somewhere behind 
him, just as the world spun crazily again, and the trailer was 
upended with a crash. Now the trailer was lying on its roof; 
Malcolm started crawling along the ceiling, trying to reach 
Sarah. He looked up at the lab equipment locked down on the 
lab benches, above his head. Liquid dripped onto him from a 
dozen sources. Something stung his shoulder. He heard a hiss, 
and realized it must be acid. 

Somewhere in the darkness ahead, Sarah was groaning. 
Lightning flashed again, and Malcolm saw her, lying crumpled 


near the accordion junction that connected the two trailers. That | 





junction was twisted almost shut, which must mean that the sec- | 


ond trailer was still upright. It was crazy. Everything was crazy. 


Outside, the tyrannosaurs roared, and he heard a muffled 


explosion. They were biting the tires. He thought: Too bad they 
don’t bite into the battery cable. That'd give them a real surprise. 

Suddenly, the tyrannosaurs slammed into the trailer again, 
knocking it laterally along the clearing. As soon as it stopped, 
they slammed again. The trailer lurched sideways. 


By then he had reached Sarah. She threw her arms around 
him. “Ian,” she said. The whole left half of her face was dark. 
When the lightning flashed, he saw it was covered in blood. 

“Are you okay?” 

“I'm fine,” she said. With the back of her hand, she wiped 
blood out of her eye. “Can you see what it is?” 

In another lightning flash, he saw the glint of a large chunk of 
glass, embedded near her hairline. He pulled it out, and pressed 
his hand against the sudden gush of blood. They were in the 
kitchen; he reached up toward the stove, and pulled down a dish- 
towel. He held it against her head, and watched the cloth darken. 

“Does it hurt?” 

“It's okay.” 

“I think it’s not too bad,” he said. Outside, the tyrannosaurs 
roared in the night. 

“What are they doing?” she said. Her voice was dull. 

The tyrannosaurs slammed into the trailer again. With this 
impact, the trailer seemed to move a lot more than before, slid- 
ing sideways—and down. 

Sliding down. 

“They're pushing us,” he said. 

“Where, Ian?” 

“To the edge of the clearing.” The tyrannosaurs slammed 
again, and the trailer moved farther. “They're pushing us over 
the cliff.” The cliff was 500 feet of sheer rock, straight down to 
the valley below. 

They'd never survive the fall. a 
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@ CINEMA 


Dysfunctioning Just Fine 


Family values are out of kilter, but the eccentricity is essential 
in Diane Keaton’ flaky, charming Unstrung Heroes 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 





MID ALL THE PRIM PRATTLE ABOUT 
family values—a term definable 
only as a vague expression of nos- 
talgia for a past that never was— 
the Lidz clan, dysfunctioning in Los An- 
geles in the 1960s, reminds us that the 
American home has been, often as not, 
a nuthouse. And that early, massive ex- 
posure to eccentricity can be the best 
possible preparation for the life that fol- 


NUTHOUSE: Watt, center, turns to his oddball uncles, 
Chaykin and Richards, to get through a crisis 


lows: what does not make us complete- 
ly crazy makes us strong. Or at least 
tolerant and flexible, qualities that are 
largely absent from our book of virtues 
these days. 

This lesson comes hard to 12-year-old 
Steven Lidz (Nathan Watt). His mother 
Selma (Andie MacDowell) is dying slow- 
ly, bravely, of cancer, and his father Sid 
(John Turturro) cannot offer him much 
consolation. In the best of times, Sid is a 
tense and cranky figure, obsessively 
working on impractical inventions. In 
these, the worst of times, he is mostly pre- 
occupied with cursing God, fate and 
Selma’s doctors. The kid badly needs a 
dose of chicken soup and diversion. 

Which is where Sid’s brothers—the 





| Unstrung Heroes of this movie's title— 
come in. They live behind multilocked 
doors, surrounded by tons of old news- 
papers, in a downtown slum. Danny 
(Michael Richards of Seinfeld) is a wild- 
eyed, left-wing paranoid, certain that 
every knock on the door heralds the ar- 
rival of the FB1; Arthur (Maury Chaykin) 
is a soft-spoken collector of wedding- 
cake figures, snow domes and rubber 
balls that he teaches Steven to listen to, 
convinced the voices of the children who 
, once bounced them still echo 
: faintly inside. 
; Living on the margins of 
: life and sanity, they have time 
~ for family history and senti- 
> ment, for religious tradition 
= and, yes, for lost little boys. 
: They think a better name for 
= Steven would be Franz Lidz, 
resonant as it is with romantic 
and artistic striving. They think 
a Bar Mitzvah is essential to his 
spiritual growth. And you nev- 
er can tell when lessons in 
evading government function- 
aries (like a building inspector) 
will come in handy. Somehow 
they get Steven safely through 
his first encounters with mor- 
tality and onrushing manhood. 
And somehow Diane Kea- 
ton, directing her first fictional 
feature, gets us safely through 
a movie that could have turned 
to mush at any moment. She 
knows how to touch on an 
emotion without squeezing 
every last tear out of it. She 
knows how to get a laugh 
without bringing down the whole fragile 
edifice of her film. She is helped a lot 
by a terrific cast, which understands that 
playing madness is very serious business, 
and by Richard LaGravenese’s wonder- 
fully modulated script. From The Fisher 
King through A Little Princess and The 
Bridges of Madison County, he has 
demonstrated a gift for conveying honest 
sentiment without permitting us to wal- 
low in it, and he’s at his craftsmanlike 
best here. The flaky charms of Unstrung 
Heroes will be lost on some hardened 
souls, and it does have its self-conscious, 
even slightly self-congratulatory mo- 
ments. But don’t listen to their braying. 
Listen instead for the minor-key melody 
of a very seductive movie. w 
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NEXT UP, GLUTTONY: Cops Pitt and 
Freeman get a lesson in the deadly sins 


Vile Bodies 


A high-concept serial killer 
prowls the murk in Seven 





HEY BICKER AND BOND—A WISE, 
weary detective (Morgan Free- 
man) in his last week before re- 
tirement and an eager kid (Brad 

Pitt) fresh from the country and ready to 

kick some big-city butt. Police partner- 

ships don’t come any lower concept than 
this. On the other hand, the serial killer 
they are pursuing, a creepy, brainy reli- 
gious fanatic played by Kevin Spacey, is 

a high-concept kind of guy: he’s trying to 

commit seven murders in seven days, 

each of them supposed to illustrate one of 
the seven deadly sins in some preposter- 
ously stomach-churning way. 

Luckily, the setting for Seven (the ti- 
tle is the only understated thing about 
the picture) is an anonymous metropolis 
where it rains all the time and no one 
seems to have paid his light bill. The 
murk hides some (but not all) of the 
grisly details. Murk is also the auteurial 
hallmark of director David Fincher 
(Alien 3). Aiming to be a modern-day 
Bosch, he ends up doing Mtv bosh. 

His pretenses are curiously well 
matched to those of first-time screen- 
writer Andrew Kevin Walker, whose 
range of literary allusions runs from 
Dante to Chaucer but whose gift for low- 
genre necessities—suspense, jeopardy, 
snappy dialogue—is nonexistent. His big 
idea is that man is vile and that cities are 
catch basins for the worst of our fallen 
breed. He must be very young. 

The actors, among them Gwyneth 
Paltrow as the young cop’s wife (whom 
we immediately perceive as good, and 
therefore doomed), do their best to 
ground this twaddle in recognizable 
behavior, But it is very tiresome peering 
through the gloom trying to catch 
a glimpse of something interesting, 
then having to avert one’s eyes when 
it turns out to be just another brutally 
tormented body. R.S. 
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@ LIVING 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 


HEY ENTER SPORTING CHIC BOBS, 
shifts, minis, Airwalks, tie-dyes, 
shirtsleeves. The crowd 
cludes wide-eyed preteens as 
well as graying members of the baby- 
boom generation. “I spent five hours 
here yesterday going through Netscape 
and playing computer games,” says 
Davie, an affable 12-year-old who is 
sweetening a latte and proving that not 
all young Manhattanites are the Colt 45- 


film Kids. “| like the drinks here—and 
the snacks.” 

But customers who pack the Cyber 
Cafe in Manhattan’s SoHo neighbor- 
hood are there for more than just the cof- 
fee and goat-cheese sandwiches that 
seem to be available every other block in 
New York City. Instead, they are lured 
by the 40-megabyte computers that 
adorn every table, offering access to the 
Internet as well as to a community of fel- 
low cybernauts. The Cyber Cafe is just 
one of three wired eateries to open in 
downtown Manhattan during the past 
few months—and more than 100 such es 
tablishments have booted up around the 
country and overseas. Computer bars 
can now be found everywhere from 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, to Dillon, Col- 
orado; from London to Hong Kong. One 
is even expected to open in Kuala 
Lumpur later this year. 

That's quite a growth spurt consider 
ing that cybercafés are founded on the 
odd proposition that people will leave 
their home computer and trek to a bar— 





swilling troublemakers depicted in the | 


TL 
Ty 


You Log On Here Often? 


Forget the neighborhood coffee bar; computer cafés are getting 
cyber-minded customers wired on more than just caffeine 


just so they can stare at a computer 
screen again. “People think it is asocial 
to sit at a computer terminal at a café,” 
says Nicholas Barnes, the co-owner of 
Manhattan’s @ Cafe. “But you can sit at 
the computer and discuss world politics 
with the people next to you or people in 
Singapore.” 
finding cyberboites a congenial place for 
real, as opposed to virtual, mingling. “It 
is such a nonintimidating atmosphere,” 
says Joyce Frost, a banker and first-time 
visitor to @ Cafe, who views cafés like 
this as a good place to strike up conver- 
sations. “I can talk to a guy and ask him 
to explain this or that to 
me. It has more of a focal 
point than most bars.” 

Cybercafés (which 
typically charge $5 to $10 
an hour to log on, though 
many provide discount- 
ed or free access with the 
purchase of food and 
drink) offer other high- 
tech icebreakers as well, 
such as CD-ROMs and new 
videogames. In Los An- 
geles, Cyber Java draws 
crowds with its videophone facilities. 
Cyber Cafe offers classes in Net naviga 
tion and Web-page authoring. At Cyber- 
smith in Cambridge, Massachusetts, the 
country’s grandest computer playland 
cum restaurant, regulars can congregate 
around a virtual-reality flight simulator 
ready for testing. : 


Many singles, in fact, are 


Cybercafés attract computer nerds 
and novices alike. “Some of our most de- 
voted customers are people who never 
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MINGLING: Patrons offline at 
New York City’s @ Cafe 
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MODEMS AND MOCHAS: Cafés like Cybersmith in Cambridge, Massachusetts, appeal to computer nerds and novices alike 


touched a computer before,” says Lynn 
Siprelle, co-owner with her husband and 
two partners of the Habit in Portland, 
Oregon. Marshall Smith, owner of Cy 
bersmith, says 85% of his customers have 
computers at home but come in for the 
advanced technologies available at his 
eatery. “Everyone has heard of CD-ROMs, 
but only about 10% of the country actu- 
ally has a CD-ROM drive of their own,” he 
says. Cybercafés have proved to be at- 
tractive marketing venues as well. Don- 
na Karan advertised a new men’s fra- 
grance on a screensaver device that 
debuted at New York City’s @ Cafe; New 
Balance and Microsoft are among other 
companies that have féted new products 
at techno-halls across the country. 
Bringing computers into the neigh- 
borhood bar is not a development 
cheered by everyone. “Frankly, I think 
the whole thing is silly,” says Clifford 
Stoll, a recovering technophile and au- 
thor of Silicon Snake Oil: Second 
Thoughts on the Infor 
= mation Highway. “I go 
toa café to get away from 
computers. I go to a cof- 
* fee shop to talk to peo- 
< ple, not machines. I go to 
my corner wateringhole 
to be close to my neigh- 
bors, not strangers who 
are located across the 
continent.” 

Maybe so, but social 
izing over computers is 
better than not socializ- 

ing at all. Part of the idea, says Siprelle, is 
to get computer nerds away from their 
PCs and into an environment in which 
they feel comfortable. “We want to get 
the geeks out of the basements and into 
the streets.” Sounds good in theory, but 
it could just be a passing fad; anyone re- 
member roller-skating waitresses and 
telephone bars? —Reported by 
Patrick E. Cole/Los Angeles and Sharon E. 
Epperson/New York 














BIG APPLE OF HER EYE: The author at home in Manhattan 


®@ BOOKS 


First Stop, 


Greenwich Village 


Writer Mary Cantwell waxes nostalgic 
about the days of Vivaldi and Vogue 


By CHARLES MICHENER 


EMEMBER WHEN COCKROACHES 

were romantic? Mary Cant- 

well's Manhattan, When I Was 

Young (Houghton Mifflin; 214 
pages; $21.95) is an unusually deft con- 
tribution to the durable genre of mem- 
oirs on the theme of How I Came of Age 
in a Greenwich Village Walk-Up, Mar- 
ried an Intellectual and Learned to Sur- 
vive on My Own in the Big Apple. 

Actually, the author’s first New York 
City apartment in the 1950s was a walk- 
down: the “back half of a basement” with 
one room and a toilet down the hall. 
There this shy, Catholic girl from a small 
town in Rhode Island would sit “cross- 
legged on my studio couch, Vivaldi’s Four 
Seasons on the phonograph,” and feel 
“joy exploding in my chest. Because from 
this house I emerge every morning into 
the place my father promised would be 
mine one day. The place where there'd 
be lots of people like me.” 

Those promises at least partly came 
true. Cantwell became a_ successful 
magazine editor at Condé Nast and a 
member of the editorial board of the 
New York Times. Appropriate to the set- 
ting, her prose might best be described 








as “racing.” It dashes 
through the offices of 
Mademoiselle and Vogue. 
It darts into the dress 
stores where she acquired 
the right coloration. It 
pauses for the dinner par- 
ties at which her cook- 
ing graduated from veal 
wrapped around Jones 
sausages to beef Welling- 
ton. Inevitably, it lands 
her in a shrink’s office, 
where she tried to come 
to terms with the ghost of 
a “perfect” father who 
died when she was 20. 

Cantwell populates 
the Condé Nast hothous- 
es with a sharp sense of 
the pretensions by which 
publishing people define 
their territory. There was 
the society editor who 
was “a friend to the rich, a 
brute to her researcher”; 
the entertainment editor 
who sat behind an “enor- 
mous mahogany desk, 
taking phone calls from 
Marlene Dietrich and 
Truman Capote”; the ed- 
itor in chief who ad- 
dressed long letters to the 
staff with “Dearly Be- 
loved Family.” 

More fleshed out is the man she 
married and, after two children, di- 
vorced—a New York literary agent 
identified only as “B.” Coming from a 
family of Jewish left-wing intellectuals, 
he was the perfect Lochinvar to take her 
out of Rhode Island but not to replace 
her sainted father. On one hand: “If it 
hadn’t been for him, I thought, I would 
not have heard Montand sing Les 
Feuilles Mortes or read Mrs. Dalloway 
or tasted Brie or drunk any wine be- 
yond sherry.” On the other: “Lose one’s 
temper or burst into tears, and he 
would say, ‘I never realized how sick 
you really are’ and leave.” 

Books like this usually conclude on a 
note of hard-won triumph. But perhaps 
the most appealing thing about this 
spare, beautifully etched memoir is that 
after 40 years of thriving and surviving in 
New York City, Cantwell admits to no 
greater wisdom than she had when she 
first arrived. More comfortable as ob- 
server than confessor, she ends where 
she began—in another Village apart- 
ment. This one looks out on a brick- 
walled garden, and before going to sleep, 
she opens her bedroom window to get 
that old charge: the sound of Manhattan 
“buzzing.” ts 
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Trouble in 
Academia 


Ann Beattie’s old tricks wear 
thin in her latest novel 


By MARTHA DUFFY 


NN BEATTIE’S NEW NOVEL, HER 

fifth, is enough to make one 

wince. Another You (Knopf; 323 

pages; $24) is set in academia, a 
trap for many novelists—too many temp- 
tations to flaunt the detritus of years of 
reading, watching and listening to the 
culture. Beattie, with her penchant for 
artsy or newsy allusions, is caught right 
away. In the opening five pages are ref- 
erences to Richard Nixon, Elvis Presley, 
Henry Kissinger and Marianne Faithfull. 
Marshall Lockard, the New England col- 
lege professor who is at the novel’s cen- 
ter, meets an early challenge thus: “He 
did something he never did: he turned 
off All Things Considered.” 

Another You focuses on the emotion- 
al messes that ensnare Marshall and, 
before him, his father Miles. The latter 
engineered a ménage 4 trois that warped 
the lives of two women. His drear tale is 
told through letters—printed in Beat- 





tie’s trademark ital- 
tue ther ics—that he wrote to 
his young mistress. 
The subject matter 


ranges from inviting 
her advice on buying 
a dog to callous ad- 
monitions: “You must 
promise not to write 
me again in haste, as 
it causes me great pain.” 

Marshall sidesteps into a more com- 
plicated dilemma involving his wife, a 
pretty student with whom he is flirting 
and a colleague charged with sexual 
abuse. Everyone in the novel, needless 
to say, turns out to be “another you” 
from the one apparent at the outset. But 
the narrative, crammed with choppy 
incident and dialogue, never gathers 
enough force to power the story. This is 
Beattie’s first novel in five years (she 
has published one collection of short 
stories since 1990's Picturing Will), and 
so a real disappointment. She was an 
authentic voice of the late 1970s and 
'80s, with a particular talent for detail 
and dialogue. Can it be that, five years 
into the ’90s, Beattie’s technique of 
constructing character by naming and 
labeling is dated? That, unfortunately, 
is the verdict on this book. a 
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The Craft Behind the Voice 


At last, a book takes full measure of Sinatra’s achievement 


By JAY COCKS 
“VE NEVER HEARD OF A 
book like that,” remarked 
the superb session gui- 
tarist Al Viola after Will 
Friedwald had come to 
interview him. “A book 
on Frank where they 

; talked to guys like me ... 
that were really there with him, sweating 
it out.” Now that Sinatra! The Song Is 
You (Scribner; 557 pages; $30) is out, the 





sweat's on the record, and the century's | 


greatest pop singer at last has a book that 
fits his personality and takes full measure 
of his stature. 

Blithe, respectful, snappy and smart, 





TOO MARVELOUS: Young blue eyes in 1943 


Friedwald catches the creative fire of the 
singer, the implacable perfectionism that 
made his music seem both effortless and 
passionate and that ensured it would not 
just endure but remain definitive. More 
than any other singer, Sinatra makes a 
song his own, part of a reciprocal musical 
autobiography between singer and audi- 
ence. Forget all the gossip, the personal 
trials and tabloid headlines. This is the 
best book ever written about Sinatra’s 
deepest secret: his craft. 

A notoriously tough critic, especially 
of anything written about himself, even 


Is You, not least because Friedwald does 








on the page what Sinatra does in concert: 
talks about the writers of the song, the 
musicians who play it, conduct it and, 
perhaps most important in this book, 
arrange it. Stalwarts like Viola and pianist 
Bill Miller find a fair place when Fried- 
wald shines the spotlight. He shows how 
great albums like Songs for Swingin’ 
Lovers! and Only the Lonely were made, 
describing the process in meticulous 
detail, from nervous last-minute revi- 
sions to the singer’s impatience with 
himself. After bungling a version of Billy 
Strayhorn’s complex wonderment Lush 
Life, Sinatra allowed he would “leave that 
one for Nat Cole.” 


Those albums were a high point of | 


Sinatra’s collaboration with Nelson Riddle, 
whose arrangements helped create 
the classic Sinatra style—brash, 
melancholy, tremulous, defiant— 
and set a standard for a kind of 
grand intimacy that few could 
equal. “In his lifetime,” Friedwald 
writes, “Riddle so completely rep- 
resented the definitive sound of 
great American pop that he was 
taken for granted.” No more. Sina- 
tra! is invaluable for its excursions 
through the singer’s musical soul, 
but it is unique in its biographical 
and critical portraits of Riddle, 
Billy May, Axel Stordahl, Gordon 
Jenkins and other arrangers on 
whom Sinatra depended for the 
architecture of his musical dreams. 

Friedwald spoke with dozens 
of Sinatra sidemen, contempo- 
raries (like Jo Stafford and Tony 
Bennett) and songwriters. But 
this book is in no sense an autho- 
rized religious journey. Fried- 
wald is a cantankerous and opin- 
ionated writer, as readers of his 
previous and excellent Jazz Singing will 
know full well. The same wised-up, wise- 
guy style that makes it a breeze to read 
through Sinatra’s career can turn and 
bite your throat. His assault on Sinatra’s 
partners in the recent Duets sessions are 
so bloodthirsty that he occasionally loses 
his sense of humor and misses, say, the 
warmth and wit behind Bono’s one-off 
with the Voice. Maybe that kind of short 
fuse comes from keeping close psychic 
company with Sinatra. But this same inti- 
macy between critic and subject also 


wM3D Lw3GNaH 


34> 


| gives the book its weight and its heat. Or, 
Sinatra should be pleased with The Song 


as the subject in question might put it 
himself, its swing. Sinatra! is a gasser. @ 
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SISTER IN STIR: Bar balladeer Chapman 
@ MUSIC 


Caged Heat 


When Marshall Chapman 
sings, the jailhouse rocks 
By RICHARD CORLISS 


FULL MOON WAS OUT, A COUPLE 
of nights before Halloween 1993, 
when Marshall Chapman and her 
band, the Love Slaves, played at 
the Tennessee State Prison for Women. 
That might explain the kindred electrici- 
ty between the veteran bar balladeer and 
her captive audience—women doing 
time for the kinds of misbehavior people 
write country tunes about. The resultant 
live album, It’s About Time ... (Margari- 
taville Records), is sad, strong stuff, and 
may be the most potent peek into the 
connection between lock-up desperation 
and good country blues since Johnny 
Cash played Folsom Prison in 1968. 

You can almost hear the inmates nod 
when Chapman sings about guys who 
“hang around me like a bad debt.” The 
convicts cheer when a Chapman woman 
takes control—when one announces to a 
boozing boyfriend, “I’m gonna take off 
my kid gloves/ Put on some boxing 
gloves/ And knock the living daylights 
out of you.” But she’s not all whine and 
neurosis; the set traces an are of anger, 
resolve and transfiguration. As Chapman 
explains to the prisoners, with an I’ve- 
been-saved smile in her voice, she finally 
did find true love—with a prison doctor. 

A couple of tunes are, like the 6-ft.- 
plus Chapman, on the long and thin side. 
And somebody ought to tell her that 
good doesn’t rhyme with either food or 
blood. But passion, not precision, is her 
forte. Her soul-felt songs are the cries of 
a woman who lives with pain and learns 
from it. In the set’s sweetest anthem, she 
sings, “So be your own parent/ And treat 
yourself good/ It’s never too late/ To have 
a happy childhood.” As the lifers and 
loners in Chapman’s audience know, the 
good times have got to start sometime. @ 
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Charles Krauthammer 


Down with Moderation! 


RIPPED WITH A MIXTURE OF DREAD AND ANTICIPATORY 

ennui about the approach of the endless campaign, 

anation yearns for political excitement. And lo, right 

on schedule, comes the fix: the quadrennial media 
romance with the center. With a pox on both their houses, with 
a jaundiced dismissal of prospective presidential candidates of 
all shapes, sizes and established parties, comes the celebration 
of what is called the radical center. 

First onstage are the shock troops, the rabid Perotistas 
who appeared in Dallas just a few weeks ago. Now come the 
leaders: Colin Powell, in the midst of his book-tour campaign; 
Bill Bradley, bolting the Senate, positioning himself saintedly 
above it all; and the perennial Perot, winking and hinting and 
flaunting his 19%. 

Followed by the pundits. 
Newsweek's Joe Klein calls 
the “radical middle” the “cru- 
cial swing vote in every major 
election.” The Washington 
Post's E.J. Dionne Jr. advises 
Bob Dole to go after “the cen- 
ter of the spectrum” in pursu- 
ing the Republican nomina- 
tion, rather than tack to the 
right. (The latter advice Dole 
got from Richard Nixon who, 
one might note, holds the 
world record—five—for nom- 
inations to Republican tick- 
ets.) USA Today touts a poll 
showing 62% yearning for a 
third party, 55% for an in- 
dependent candidate as an alternative to Clinton and Dole. 

So what? The people are always dissatisfied with their 
choices. Can you remember an election when they weren't? Re- 
member Humphrey-Nixon? Ford-Carter? Bush-Dukakis? Was 
anyone enthusiastic about any of them? Take Reagan, who 
turned out to be enormously popular and charismatic. That was 
later. While he was still a candidate, distaste for him and his op- 
ponent was such that it created the phenomenon known as John 
Anderson, tribune of the center, choice of the sensible and now 
footnote of a footnote. Hyped and touted, he ended up with all 
of 6.6% of the vote. A decade later, Ross Perot got 19%, but with 
millions of dollars, even more hype, and in a field even more 
undistinguished than 1980's. 

Think 1960 was an exception? Tricky Dick vs. Kennedy 
charisma: easy call. Think again. At the time, Kennedy was con- 
sidered more callow than charismatic. Murray Kempton, for ex- 
ample, wrote this after witnessing an informal debate between 
Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson at the 1960 convention: “Flogged 
and whimpering, Kennedy bit it off and departed. This is the 











posture to be expected of all Booth Tarkington adolescents. 
The Kennedy boys are essentially punks.” Camelot came later. 

Camelot comes with the power and the prestige of office 
and with the apotheosis that follows assassination. True, some 
Presidents, like Clinton, never grow in stature even with the of- 
fice. But all candidates, especially those merely grasping for the 
office, look squalid and small, petty and partisan. Which leads 
to the perennial search for the nonpartisan glamour candidate, 
new and large and living splendidly in the center. 

But what, with all the media inflation, does the center have 
to offer that the current political parties do not? What, for exam- 
ple, is the radical-middle approach to the budget? We have two 
parties offering starkly clear ideological alternatives. The Re- 
publican budget would involve real changes for how the country 
: is run. The Democratic alter- 
* native offers a very different 
2 set of priorities. Guns vs. but- 
zter. Tax cuts vs, Medicare. 
<School vouchers vs. arts 
2 grants. Star Wars vs. Head 
* Start. People can choose. 

Would a radical-middle 
budget split the differences? 
That’s nothing but mush. 
When established politicians 
do that, it is derisively—and 
accurately—called business 
as usual. Or perhaps a radi- 
cal- middle budget is some- 
thing higher and transcen- 
dent. If so, it is so lofty that no 
one can as yet discern it. 

Perhaps it is mix and match. Colin Powell fancies a facile 
marriage of Democratic social compassion with Republican fis- 
cal conservatism. This is a marriage made in heaven—and only 
in heaven. Here on earth, social programs run on money, not 
wishes. You cannot legislate compassion on an austerity budget. 
Sounds good in the abstract, and only in the abstract. 

There is, in fact, only one issue on which the center offers 
something that really does transcend the two parties: campaign- 
finance reform. Both parties do have an interest in one version 
or another of the status quo. The center does not. But that is 
mostly because it is not (yet) a party. It has no real political ex- 
istence. As soon as it does, the laws of nature take over and the 
new party, one can predict with confidence, becomes as cor- 
ruptly self-interested as its predecessors. 

But let us suppress our skepticism and even grant the 
middle’s enduring incorruptibility on this issue. Apart from 
this single issue, where’s the beef? What are these vaunted 
moderate solutions? What do they amount to, if not the mushi- 
est of split-the-difference compromise? 
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In fact, the fascination and infatuation with the so-called 
center is a running away from real politics. Today, and espe- 
cially after the election of 1994, real politics is offering real 
choices, sharply distinctive ideological choices on a cascade of 
issues: Medicare, welfare, regulation, affirmative action, immi- 
gration, taxation, the budget, the environment. 

Would it have been better for the country had Clinton tak- 
en a wimpy middle position on affirmative action? Far better 
that he offered as strong a defense as he did, that the Republi- 
cans are opposed and that the country can now choose. 

“Politics is broken,” declares Bill Bradley as he quits the 
Senate. The New Yorker’s Hendrik Hertzberg, booster of a 
Powell-Bradley third-way ticket, echoes the sentiment and ex- 
plains, “What ails the country is. .. the structural inability of our 
three-headed government—House, Senate, Presidency—to set- 
tle on a coherent policy program, carry it out, and then, after a 
decent interval, be judged on its success or failure.” 

But wait. Between 1992 and 1994, the Democrats did control 
all parts of our three-headed government. What happened? They 
found themselves unable to enact an agenda. What is the legacy 
of the 103rd Democratic Congress? Americorps. NAFTA (a Bush ini- 
tiative, mind you). And “Don’t 
ask, don’t tell.” That's it. 

Partisans of a party with 
that sort of record naturally 
prefer to blame the system. 
But while the Democratic Par- 
ty may be broken, the system is 
not. In fact, as Hertzberg ad- 
mits in the very same editorial, 
it would take nothing more 
than the election of a Republi- 
can President to cure the sys- 
tem’s allegedly — structural 
problem. To elect any Repub- 
lican President, even the most 
moderate (like Bob Dole), 
“would be to ensure the enact- 
ment of the entire Gingrichian 
agenda” advanced by the Republicans during the 1994 campaign. 

It is a strange structural problem that is solvable as soon as 
the right party wins the next election. 

For liberals, of course, Republicans are the wrong party. 
But liberals are also acutely aware how unsalable is the agenda 
and incompetent the politics of their own party. Hence their 
new solution: No party! Having nothing of their own to offer, 
they embrace the mirage of Powell-Bradley. Better ineffable 
mystery than what they otherwise concede the country really 
needs—a coherent policy program carried out, then judged on 
its success or failure—if administered by Republicans. 

When critics say that our politics are broken, they mean that 
the system is seized by political gridlock and ideological stale- 
mate, and nothing gets done for the country. This charge is in- 
variably made by moderates on behalf of moderation. The 
great battle cry of the politics of the center is to end the stale- 
mate and, as Perot puts it, get under the hood and fix it. 

These antigridlock centrists seem comically unaware that 
the great source of gridlock in our system is moderate centrists 








of both parties and none. It is the mushy middle that muddies 
and obstructs and dilutes: 

* The balanced-budget amendment—an enormously, even scar- 
ily, radical idea—was blocked by a single Senate Republican. 
Who? Moderate of moderates, Mark Hatfield, media and radi- 
cal-middle hero. 

* Liberals wanted radical reform on gays in the military. Who 
stopped it? Sam Nunn and the Democratic moderates. (And, re- 
member, Colin Powell.) 

*Who slowed and watered down radical-welfare reform—de- 
feating, for example, a “family cap” that would discourage irre- 
sponsible childbearing? Senate moderates, of course. 

You may not agree with any of these reforms. But you must 
admit they are hardly do-nothing. These are not prescriptions 
for drift and inaction. They are bold marching orders. But mid- 
dleness is the very enemy of bold. 

Want to get things done? Let the ideologues, left or right, 
have a chance. They have ideas and proposed solutions. Let one 
or the other course be chosen, have its go and be judged on the 
results. Get the moderates out of the way. Their high-minded- 
ness is only holding things up—to the approbation of those who 
later complain that nothing 
gets done. 

There are, of course, good 
reasons to be a partisan of 
Colin Powell or Bill Bradley 
(though not of Ross Perot), but 
they are all reasons of person- 
ality, not politics. These are 
men of character and quality. 
They can inspire trust and 
confidence. In the case of 
Powell, his elevation as the na- 
tion’s first black President 
would mark an extraordinary 
maturation of American race 
relations. But personality is not 
to be confused with politics. 
Indeed, by offering only per- 
sonality, these men of the middle offer an escape from politics. 

Their spin doctors and campaign managers will, of course, 
transmute personality into a kind of transcendence of politics. 
But that is an oxymoron. In democratic politics there is no 
such thing as political transcendence. That is the stuff of the ro- 
mantic political extremism of Europe. Fascism, communism, 
Nazism offered politics as a passage to some higher reality. In 
democracies, and in particular in American democracy, life is 
more pedestrian. You offer your program, you make your case, 
you pass your legislation. The notion of rising above politics is 
either cynicism or sentimentality. 

The Founding Fathers did not devise a system that was 
meant to be risen above. It was meant to be mundanely inhabit- 
ed. Power was meant to be divided and dispersed. Our entire po- 
litical engine was built precisely to produce conflict, tension, 
even gridlock. The way to rise above that is not with some man 
on a white horse mouthing mush. The way to elevate politics is 
to elect a man with a party and a program and give him a shot. 
The American way is Franklin Roosevelt, not Juan Peron. 
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The Arty Carters yw . 
"sate 


JIMMY CARTER may one day win 
the Nobel Peace Prize, but a 
Nobel for Literature probably 
isn’t in his future—despite the 
impending publication of his 
first work of fiction, The Little 
Baby Snoogle-Fleejer. This story 
of a kindly sea monster who be- 
friends a crippled boy is illus- 
trated by AMY CARTER, now a 
graduate art student, and will 
be published in November. How 
did dad and daughter work to- 
gether? “Amy’s illustrations 
startled me at first, but | have 
grown to love them,” says 
Carter, who created the tale for 
his children when they were 
young. The Prez, who already 
has a book of poetry behind 
him, is working on a more char- 
acteristic opus: a collection of 
lessons he has given at church. 





By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


It’s a big ask, but 
the Richard Nixon 
Presidential Li 
2" brary and Birth- 
4 place is trying to 
af burnish Nixon’s 
rep as one hep cat. Saturday 
marks the first ever “Nixon- 
palooza,” a concert featur- 
ing—exclusively—the talents 
of Roger Clinton. The event 
kicks off the library's “Rockin’ 
the White House” exhibition 
which also offers RNTV. 





Although listen- 
ing to the DNA 

* testimony in the 
Simpson trial has 
been about as 







gripping as count 


ing bricks, someone has seen 


a TV show in it. cas has or 


= dered a script for a drama se- 
ries based on defense DNA ex 
perts Barry Scheck and Peter 
Neufeld’s legal practice and 

= clinic. The lawyers are report- 
edly writing the script now 

= gee, does O.]. know?—so the 

¢ show can be ready next year, 
in time to combat Simpson 

6 trial withdrawal symptoms 
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Go, Says Joe 


Screenwriter JOE ESZTERHAS 
is a family-minded man. Af- 
ter all, his wife had his fourth 
child just last Thursday. And 
he thinks his new movie, 
Showgirls, starring ELIZABETH 
BERKLEY, is fine family fare 
even though it’s rated NC-17. 
“Not to allow high school kids 
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< to hear a very moral message eae 3 

simply because itssetinthe 7 hirinovsky, Lady-Killer 

g world of nude dancing is just ? / 

3 pious nonsense,” says Eszter- Perhaps inspired by the Fourth World Conference on 

a has, who suggests teens use Women in Beijing, Russia’s top ultranationalist, VLADIMIR 
fake IDs to get in. Many kids ZHIRINOVSKY, demonstrated his mastery of female issues 
no doubt appreciate the tip, last week. First he had a stimulating exchange with Italy's 
but Motion Picture Associa- most political porn star, ILONA STALLER. The next day he 
tion of America head Jack was all business, choking and pulling the hair of Duma col- 
Valenti doesn’t. He told USA league YEVGENIA TISHKOVSKAYA when she crossed him 
Today that Eszterhas is during a debate on Bosnia. As he later explained, “Such 
“desperately ill and in need women dream of being raped, but no one will ever come 
of medical attention.” close to them.” How do you say “Foxy!” in Russian? 
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We have amazing Powers to move baggage. 
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